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This  history  "is  evidently  written  .  .  .  with  such  particularity 
of  time,  and  place,  and  person,  and  circumstance,  as  none  but  an  eye- 
witness can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  preserved ;  and  with  such 
strict  impartiality  as  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  delivers  every 
circumstance  without  any  attempt  to  disguise  or  alter  it.  The  relation 
may  therefore  be  depended  on,  as  faithfully  drawn  up  by  some  eye- 
witness. .  .  .  Also  it  carries  internal  evidence,  that  this  eye-witness 
was  NO  OTHER  THAN  MosES  HIMSELF,  and  that  it  was  written  with 
the  strongest  regard  to  truth  .  .  .  this  discovering  itself  in  coin- 
cidences so  minute,  so  latent,  so  indirect,  and  evidently  undesigned, 
that  nothing  could  have  produced  them  but  reality  and  truth,  in- 
fluencing the  mind,  and  directing  the  pen  of  the  legislator." — Graves. 


PREFACE. 


It  is  not  any  love  of  controversy  which  has  in- 
duced me  to  publish  the  following  "Extracts 
from  Correspondence,"  on  the  subjects  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Colenso  in  his  recent  volume. 
I  have  taken  this  course  under  the  influence  of 
entirely  different  motives,  to  some  of  which  I 
must  here,  for  a  few  moments,  ask  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  history  of  the  Exodus 
and  of  the  Wanderings  has  occupied  my  attention 
for  many  years  ;  and  some  aspects  and  details 
of  it  I  have  examined  on  the  spot,  with  helps 
and  appliances  rarely  granted  even  to  those 
who  have  enjoyed  that  advantage.  In  another 
work  I  have  already  given  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations. But,  as  one  of  the  parochial  clergy 
to  whom  Dr.  Colenso  (pp.  vi,  xiv)  has  specially 
alluded,  I  felt  bound  again  to  bring  them  for- 
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ward  in  this  manner,  thinking  that  I  might  thus 
render  acceptable  help  to  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  as  well  as  to  some  in  the  congregations 
unto  the  service  of  which  we  have  been  appointed 
as  "  watchmen  and  stewards  of  the  Lord."  If, 
indeed,  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Colenso  suggests,  that 
we  are  as  neghgent  of  the  studious  investigation 
of  Scripture,  as  he  tells  us  (p.  vi.)  he  was  when 
in  our  position,  then,  indeed,  we  are  all  ill 
prepared  for  trials  which  he  has  made  more 
distressing,  if  not  more  dangerous.  The  number 
of  persons  still  "professing  godliness,"  to  whom 
such  a  book  as  his  is  peculiarly  welcome,  we 
well  know  is  large  in  our  parishes,  and  even  in 
our  congregations.  And  the  damage  wrought  by 
the  ignorant  flippancy,  which  is  echoed  by  them, 
— from  the  reviews  and  the  newspapers,  which 
are  the  only  sources  of  their  information — in  their 
hasty  conversations  "by  the  way,"  is  not  so 
concealed  from  us,  as  Dr.  Colenso  and  some  of 
his  admirers  imagine.  We  have  long  mourned 
over  this  evil  influence  in  deepest  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  and  we  are  at  this  time  struggling 
against  it.  But  little  could  we  have  thought 
that  our  distress  in  the  hard  strife  we  are  thus 
maintaining,   would    be    aggravated   as   it   has 
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been  by  seeing  one  of  our  bishops  go  over 
to  share  in  these  counsels  of  the  ungodly,  and  to 
take  his  seat  amongst  those  scorners  of  God's 
word. 

Feeling  thus  deeply  in  sympathy  with  my 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  knowing  that 
every  one  should  do  what  he  can  in  showing  the 
value  of  this  new  "  help  to  unbelief,"  I  have 
employed,  in  the  work,  hours  which  could  only  be 
found  in  the  intervals  of  more  urgent  occupa- 
tion. In  carrying  out  my  purpose,  I  have  de- 
voted som.e  preliminary  pages  to  the  careful 
definition  of  the  ground  on  wJiicJi  alone  the 
questions  raised  by  Dr.  Colenso  can  be  logically 
argued.  This  I  had  already  defined  at  greater 
length,  and  with  more  fulness,  in  my  Reasons 
of  Faith,  And  if  I  have  made  larger  extracts 
than  may  appear  seemly  from  this  volume,  and 
from  my  Scrvpture  Lands,  in  connexion  with 
their  History, —  my  apology  is,  not  only  that 
I  thought  these  pages  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  who  have  not  seen  these  books,  but 
that  the  passages  here  brought  forward  from 
them  furnish  the  most  direct  reply  to  many 
of  Dr.  Colenso's  arguments.  Even  if  I  had 
foreseen  the  line  he  has  taken,  I  could  not  have 
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written  anything  more  expressly  suited  to  en- 
counter it. 

As  for  the  manner  in  which  I  have  spoken 
of  him  and  of  his  volume,  I  have  not  forgotten, 
in  adopting  it,  the  position  he  still,  professedly 
and  outwardly,  holds  in  our  communion.  I 
say  "  professedly  and  outwardly,"  because  every 
thinking  man  must  see  that  he  has  virtually 
denied  the  very  existence  of  the  Church,  in 
dealing  as  he  has  done  with  the  foundations  on 
which  it  rests ;  and  has,  therefore,  in  fact  ab- 
dicated his  episcopal  position,  however  long  he 
may  yet  nominally  hold  it.  It  is  not,  then,  in 
angry  resentment  because  he  has  brought  con- 
tempt on  the  character  of  his  order  by  his  un- 
faithfulness, and  on  its  attainments  by  his  ignor- 
ance, that  I  have  written  as  I  have  done;  but 
because  I  regard  him  as  having  stripped  off  his 
vestments,  and  descended  from  his  throne,  and 
as  having  taken  his  place  amongst  those  of 
whom  the  servant  of  God  must  speak  with 
severity,  if  he  speaks  with  faithfulness. 

If,  however,  in  any  instance,  I  have  spoken 
in  a  manner  unwarranted  even  by  these  con- 
siderations, I  must  plead  in  excuse  the  necessary 
disadvantages  as  regards  time  and  circumstance. 
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under  which  my  work  lias  been  carried  forward. 
And  for  the  same  reason  I  must  ask  forgiveness 
for  any  error  or  ungracefalness  of  expression 
which  eyes  experienced  in  criticism  may  detect 
in  these  pages.  May  they,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  be  made  serviceable  to  the  cause  in 
the  service  of  which  they  have  been  written, 

London,  December  2^th,  1862« 
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COLENSO'S 

EXAimATION  OE  THE  PENTATEUCH 
EXAMINED. 


You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  have  carefully- 
looked  into  this  new  "  Examination  of  the  Pentateuch/'' 
the  value  of  which,  as  you  remark,  I  am  able  to 
estimate  under  circumstances  of  some  advantage.  And 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  opinion  I  have  thus  formed 
of  the  book  agrees  perfectly  with  your  own,  which, 
indeed,  is  that  of  every  well-informed  and  thought- 
ful man  whose  judgment  I  have  heard  respecting  it. 
I  do  not,  however,  sympathise  with  you  in  your 
anxiety  as  to  the  mischievousness  of  its  influence. 
My  own  belief  is  that,  in  this  instance,  we  shall  witness 
a  remarkable  manifestation  of  that  law  of  God^s  moral 
government  whereby  He  employs  unworthy  agencies 
for  the  purification  of  His  Church.  You  remember 
that  wonderful  illustration  of  the  law  I  am  refer- 
ring to,  which  is  given  by  Isaiah,  as  he  repeats  the 
Divine  announcement,  "I  will  send  him  (the  Assyrian 
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king)  against  an  hypocritical  nation,  and  against  the 
people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  charge  .... 
Howheit  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think 
so;  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off 
nations  not  a  few."  So  will  this  book,  and  with  it  will 
all  the  "  offences  which  must  needs  come  ^^  in  this  im- 
perfect state,  be  overruled ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  will  enable  us  to  regard  not  only  patiently,  but  even 
hopefully,  many  things  that  would  otherwise  occasion 
anxiety,  as  well  as  resentment  and  indignation.  We 
may  well  be  tolerant,  if  not  complacent,  in  our  feelings 
towards  such  agencies,  when  we  think  of  the  ends  for 
which  they  may  be  used. 

More,  however,  than  such  acquiescence  is  needed, 
or  this  temper  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  an  apathy  and 
indolence  that  may  even  become  culpable.  We  our- 
selves must  work  in  furthering  the  process  which  we 
believe  is  going  forward;  and  so,  while  we  are  doing 
that  which  devolves  upon  us,  in  strenuous  conflict  with 
the  assailant  evil,  our  individual  purification,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  of  His  cause, 
will  be  accomplished.  I  think  this  duty  is  laid  upon 
some  of  us  at  the  present  time.  That  this  long- 
announced,  and  now  widely-circulated,  volume  is 
narrow  and  feeble,  and  that  it  has  been  written  by 
one  who  is  absurdly  incompetent  to  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  is  the  judgment  which  has  been  passed 
upon  it  by  all  whose  judgment  is  worthy  of  regard. 
Men^s    feelings,  on  first   reading   it,    have   strangely 
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blended  wonder  with  indignation,  at  seeing  such  un- 
worthiness  obtruded  in  such  an  office  upon  our  notice. 
When  we  see  one  of  our  fathers  in  God  defacing 
our  family  records,  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
tearing  into  fragments  the  very  charter  of  the  kingdom 
in  which  his  throne  is  set, — the  sight  may  well  awaken 
our  impatience :  godly  anger  and  indignation  are  natu- 
rally aroused  by  it.  Yet,  in  remembrance  of  the  law 
to  which  I  just  adverted,  we  must  suppress  these  feel- 
ings; as,  again,  we  must  also  ask  if  it  does  not  now 
summon  us  to  work  with  Him  Who  is  ever  present 
to  cleanse  and  defend  His  Church,  in  accomplishing 
the  ends  for  which  He  has  permitted  this  afflic- 
tive  and  humiliating  visitation. 

In  this  view  I  will  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in 
regarding  this  volume,  and  to  give  me  your  attention 
while,  in  the  course  of  a  detailed  examination  of  its  state- 
ments, I  show  you  some  of  the  uses  which  I  think  may 
be  made  of  its  "  new  "  investigation  into  the  Mosaic 
history.  Indeed,  apart  from  this  purpose,  I  should 
have  no  motive  for  adding  to  the  labours  of  days 
already  sufficiently  laborious,  the  task  of  writing  out 
these  pages  of  our  correspondence.  It  has  been  already 
shown  in  scores  of  reviews  of  the  book,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  is  either  new  or  true  in  one  of  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  in  it.  Here,  however,  in  taking  some 
methods  of  my  own  to  make  this  fact  apparent,  I  have  a 
further  purpose ;  for  I  hope  to  make  it  clear  to  any  one 
who  will  read  these  pages  to  the  end,  that  although. 


alas  !  unwittingly,  our  examiner  of  the  Pentateucli  lias 
not  only  failed  in  his  intended  purpose,  but  has  further 
helped  to  do  the  work  unto  which,  by  a  two-fold  voW;, 
both  as  priest  and  bishop,  he  pledged  himself,  in  '^with- 
standing and  convincing  gainsayers,^^  and  in  "  driving 
away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to 
God^s  word.'' 

Considering  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  its  author 
meditates  by  means  of  it,  and  the  weight  of  his  pre- 
diction, that  it  will  have  the  effect,  in  "  five  years 
hence,"  of  preventing  "  the  more  hopeful  and  intelligent 
of  our  young  men  from  entering  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  clear  consciences," — one  can 
hardly  help  expressing,  at  the  outset,  some  wonder  at 
its  stripling  aspect  as  it  fronts  the  mighty  hosts  whose 
overthrow,  through  its  agency,  is  so  imminent,  and 
is  to  be  so  complete.  Ranged  and  arrayed  before  the 
holy  mountain,  as  far  upwards  as  the  ancient  temple 
that  crowns  its  summit,  are  the  innumerable  and  mighty 
defenders  of  the  faith  against  whom  this  lightly-clad 
adventurer  presents  himself.  In  their  van,  and  now 
immediately  in  view,  we  look  on  the  heavy-armed 
leaders  of  German  and  English  erudition.  Their 
massive  volumes,  filled  with  the  exhaustive  thought,  and 
hived  wisdom  of  long,  studious  years,  are  there  be- 
fore us,  and — what  are  our  feelings  when  we  see  this 
slender,  this  newly-conceived,  as  well  as  newly-born, 
octavo,  threatening  them  with  such  atter  defeat  and 
demolition !     Yet  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  overcoming 
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mlglit  may  compact  itself  within  the  smallest  frames : 
deadly  fumes  and  essences  that  are  potent  enough  for 
the  destruction  of  hosts  may  be  condensed  into  a  vase 
that  can  be  carried  by  a  child ;  and,  remembering  this, 
we  feel  that  even  the  mighty  challenge  of  this  neat 
brochure  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  pages  must  not 
be  despised.  Thus  meditating,  then,  we  open  our  new 
"  Critical  Examination  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book 
of  Joshua.'*  And  the  hastiest  glance,  while  we  are 
cutting  its  pages,  is  enough  to  explain  the  bold,  de- 
fiant steps  of  the  assailant  who  is  advancing  so  con- 
fidently on  his  great  enterprise. 

May  I  again  recur  to  my  figure,  and  say  that  the 
holy  mountain,  and  the  venerable  sanctuary  that  crowns 
it,  and  that  vast  array  of  armed  defenders,  are  evidently 
not  in  the  view  of  our  assailant !  Though  in  his  thin 
accoutrement  he  is  in  fact  stepping  forth  against  them, 
most  plainly  they  are  not  seen  by  him.  In  other 
words,  our  first  glance  over  his  "  examination  "  shows 
that  Dr.  Colenso  has  taken  up  the  Pentateuch,  and 
has  searched  into  and  measured  it,  in  the  same  mood 
wherein  he  might  have  examined  any  chance  volume 
of  history  that  has  been  written  by  an  English  pen 
within  the  last  eighteen  months — which,  you  know,  is 
the  time  he  has  devoted  to  his  investigations,  and  to  the 
labour  of  giving  their  results  to  the  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  to  whom  he 
so  solemnly  (p.  xxxvi)  commends  them.  Had  the  book 
''  critically  examined ''  by  him  given  an  account  sent 


home  last  year,  by  ''  our  own  correspondent,"  of  some 
Mormon  emigration,  lie  could  not  have  "examined^'  it 
with  more  entire  unconsciousness  of  any  special  associa- 
tions investing  it,  or  anything  marked  and  serious  in 
the  claims  alleged  on  its  behalf.  No  other  book  that 
has  ever  floated  by  any  chance  into  Br.  Colenso's 
hands,  can  have  fastened  his  attention  more  exclusively 
upon  the  things  contained  within  it,  apart  from  any 
regard  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  character  in  which  it  is 
put  forward.  While,  as  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
now  immensely-accumulated  learning  which  has  shed 
such  marvellous  light  both  on  the  external  relations  of 
the  book,  and  its  internal  coherences,  he  himself  tells 
us  that  it  was  not  till  last  year,  "  when  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  England,  and  requested  him  to  send  some 
of  the  best  books  for  entering  on  such  a  coui'se  of 
study,"  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  even  the  com- 
monest works  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject. 

In  short,  it  is  quite  plain  that,  as  might  be  suspected 
on  our  first  glance  at  the  slight  attire  in  which  our 
challenger  presents  himself,  he  has  stepped  forward 
upon  ground  of  the  nature  of  which  he  is  either  oblivious 
or  ignorant.  And  our  part,  before  listening  in  detail 
to  his  arguments,  and  reckoning  with  them  indi- 
vidually, as  I  propose  to  do,  must  be  to  ascertain  and 
define  the  terms  on  which  such  an  investigation  should 
be  conducted.  You  know  that,  in  saying  this,  I  am 
not  providing  for  myself  any  shelter  from  the  closest 
grappling  with  our  assailant  on  every  one  of  the  points 
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which  he  has  chosen.  Thus  I  propose  to  meet  him ; 
hut,  before  doing  so^  we  must  take  some  preliminary  steps 
in  obedience  to  a  logical  necessity  that  is  inexorable. 

Here,  then,  let  me  recall  the  words  in  which  I  just 
now  spoke  of  these  Mosaic  writings  as  the  records  of  a 
family,  and  the  charter  of  a  kingdom.  This  language 
accurately  describes  them,  and  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  here  fasten  our  attention  steadfastly  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  description.  It  implies,  what  is  on  all 
hands  an  acknowledged  fact,  that,  instead  of  these 
documents  having  come  into  our  hands  by  some  for- 
tuitous transmission,  we  have  received  them  from 
an  existing  and  recognised  Society,  in  whose  custody 
they  have  been  deposited,  and  which  has  ever  presented 
them  for  the  interpretation  of  its  purposes,  and  for  the 
witness  of  its  authority.  Through  its  living  voices 
this  Society,  the  Church,  announces  that  it  has  been 
established  here,  in  this  world,  and  among  men,  for 
certain  ends.  And  if  we  demand  from  it  an  explan- 
ation of  these  ends,  it  presents  The  Bible  to  us.  as  its 
answer.  Its  historical  existence  and  its  antiquity  — 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  portion  of  this 
volume — being,  as  they  must  be,  acknowledged,  it  stands 
before  us  so  connected  with  these  writings,  that  they 
cannot  be  thought  of  apart  from  its  existence,  even 
if  we  will  not  acknowledge  its  authority. 

In  other  words,  it  is  for  the  explanation  of  facts,  as 
unquestionable  as  its  own  existence,  that  the  Bible  must 
be  looked  into  and  investigated ;  and,  before  we  examine 
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any  portion  of  it,  there  is  what,  for  want  of  another  word, 

1  am  obliged  to  call  a  presumption  in  its  favour.  For 
"those  demands  on  our  respectful  deference,  which 
you  must  acknowledge  the  Church  has  on  every  one 
approaching  it,  decisively  forbid  any  light  supercilious 
contempt  of  the  solemn  testimony  with  which  it  claims 
attention.  You  may  turn  away  from  an  individual  or 
a  sect  which  thus  addresses  you,  but  you  cannot,  with- 
out blame,  neglect  this  demand  from  an  institution 
which  is,  at  all  events,  older  and  more  widely  extended 
than  any  other  in  existence.  Voices  uttered  by  this 
Society  in  past  ages,  which  are  deepening  as  the  years 
roll  on,  and  are  echoed  by  the  best  men  around  us, 
demand,  with  most  weighty  emphasis,  that  we  give  heed 
to  the  Book  which  it  has  solemnly  delivered  over  to 
us.  'Examine  these  writings  with  diligence,  search 
them  carefully,^  they  say,  '  and  you  will  therein  find 
the  statements,  and  the  vouchers,  of  our  Divine  claim 
on  your  allegiance.'  Now,  this  language  must,  at  all 
events,  be  heeded :  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  em- 
ploy the  most  attentive  and  reverential  care  in  our 
examination  of  the  volume  which  has  been  so  solemnly, 
and  by  so  great  an  authority,  placed  in  our  hands  .... 

Without  question  this  must  be  conceded;  and,  for 
the  present,  I  only  ask  for  this  admission,  when  we 
now  open  our  document,  and  look  at  first  discursively 
throughout  its  contents.  We  glance  over  its  pages  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation ;  and,  while  thus  looking  through 
it,  we  have  in  view  the  character  in  which  we  have 
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received  it,  viz.  as  an  Exposition  of  what  the  Churcli 
is,  and  of  what  she  holds.  So  regarding  it,  then,  we 
perceive  that,  mainly  and  prominently,  it  is  a  record : 
instinctively,  and,  as  soon  as  we  open  it,  we  say  this 
book  contains  a  history.  There  are,  indeed,  as  we  also 
see,  many  other  things  in  it  besides  history :  prayers, 
and  hymns,  and  contemplations ;  the  wisest  pre- 
cepts, the  profoundest  reasoning,  the  most  earnest  ex- 
hortations— are  contained  in  it;  but  chiefly  we  see  it 
is  concerned  with  facts,  which  begin  from  the  most 
remote  period,  and  run  on  for  more  than  forty  centuries. 
It  is  an  historical  narrative,  around  and  about  which  the 
materials  of  the  volume  have  been  cast  and  shaped  .... 
"Moreover,  we  shall  also  see,  and  even  on  this  first 
discursive  view  of  it,  that  most  of  its  historical  state- 
ments are  closely  implicated  and  intertwined  with  facts 
in  past  times,  about  which  independent  testimony 
makes  us  as  infallibly  assured  as  we  can  be  concerning 
any  facts  now  immediately  around  us.  Familiar  names 
of  places  and  events,  and  of  men,  continually  meet  the 
eye  even  of  him  who  reads  most  superficially,  so  that  I 
may  say  there  is  hardly  one  of  its  writers  who  does 
not  mention  well-known  persons  or  circumstances  with 
which,  and  with  whom,  our  historical  consciousness  — 
by  which  I  mean  our  sense  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the 
past — has  made  us  perfectly  familiar.  And  thus  we 
already  see  that,  so  far,  one  of  the  statements  with 
which  the  Book  was  commended  to  us  is  justified  : 
its  contents  obviously  agree  with  that  account  which 
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described  it  as  containing  historical  notices  of  the 
origin,  as  well  as  an  authorised  description  of  the  pur- 
pose, of  this  ancient  Society,  the  Church,  whose  for- 
tunes have,  in  fact,  been  implicated  with  the  most 
momentous  occurrences  in  history. 

"  Moreover,  as  the  first  impression  it  makes  on  us 
is,  in  this  view,  so  different  from  what  this  would  have 
been  if  its  contents  were  of  a  purely  meditative  or 
abstract  character,  let  me  next  ask  you  to  observe  how 
they  suggest,  and  even  invite  and  court,  inquiries 
through  which  the  general  trustworthiness,  at  all 
events,  of  the  volume  may  be  ascertained.  .  .  .  Where 
the  history  is  fullest  and  most  detailed,  there  it  takes 
its  course  most  freely  amongst — it  is  most  intimately, 
nay,  even  intricately,  involved  with — events  that  are 
not  only  written  down  in  books,  but  are,  besides, 
recorded,  and  are  now  vividly  picturing  themselves 
before  the  eye — on  sculptures,  and  coins,  and  monu- 
ments ;  in  the  opened  ruins,  in  the  tombs,  and  palaces, 
and  temples,  with  which  our  modern  researches,  whereof 
the  most  important  are  most  recent,  have  made  us 
accurately  familiar. 

"  Here,  then,  we  are  in  possession  of  means  for 
testing  the  general  veracity,  the  accuracy  and  faith- 
fulness, of  these  historians.  Instead  of  shrinking  away 
from,  they  invite,  in  almost  every  page  they  have  writ- 
ten, an  inquiry  into  their  trustworthiness.  We  might 
carry  it  forward  with  respect  to  any  one  of  them  .  .  . 
But  the  especial  purpose  now  in  view  requires  us  to 
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look  first  into  the  New  Testament  for  those  points  of 
the  connexion  of  Scripture  with  facts  that  are  otherwise 
well  known;  for  those  indubitable  signs  of  its  oneness 
with  historical  realities,  whereby  we  may  assure  our- 
selves that  this  Record  has  its  roots  and  fibres,  and  the 
channels  of  its  vitality,  amongst  the  most  certain  facts 
of  our  existence."  ^ 

What  the  results  of  the  inquiry  which  is  so  con- 
ducted are,  is  well  known.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
Dr.  Colenso  will  not  object  to  acknowledge  that,  at  all 
events,  the  main  occurrences  related  by  the  Evangelists 
have  been  authenticated.  Any  admission  more  exact 
and  comprehensive  on  his  part  can  hardly  be  assumed, 
after  reading  his  suggestion  as  to  the  '^  way  in  which 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament"  may  be 
afi*ected  by  what  he  has  proved  as  to  the  "  unhistorical 
character  of  the  Pentateuch"  (p.  xxix).  Still,  even 
this  admission  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  which 
is,  at  present,  nothing  more  than  to  indicate  some  of  the 
considerations  that  need  to  be  taken  account  of  while 
any  portion  of  this  book  is  being  examined,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  in  which  our  examination  should  be  con- 
ducted. For,  observe,  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
Evangelists  were,  in  the  main,  true  historians,  carries 
us  upon  firm  ground  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Whatever  deference  we  are  prepared  to  render  unto 
Him,  even  if  it  be  only  a  little  more  than  might  be 
due  to  any  other  "  educated  and  devout  Jew  of  that 
^  Ueasons  of  Faith,  Introd.  and  Chap.  i. 
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age'^  (p.  xxxi),  must^  at  least  in  part,  be  likewise  ren- 
dered to  that  Body — the  Jewish  Church — with  which 
He  identified  Himself,  and  from  which  the  Christian 
Church  claims  to  be  descended.  We  know  that  He,  even 
this  Wondrous  Man,  before  Whom  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  bow  in  such  deep  reverence,  after  we  have 
once,  by  accepting  the  Evangelists  as  true  historians, 
gone  into  His  presence — ^^  avowed  His  membership  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  and  recognised  its  Divine  authority; 
that  He  ascribed  unto  its  temple,  its  priesthood,  and  its 
worship,  a  heavenly  origin.  All  this  is  as  much  matter 
of  fact  as  that  He  actually  lived.  We  may  yet  have  to 
ascertain  the  influence  under  which  this  was  done  by 
Him ;  but  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  in  this  Church 
He  lived  as  one  of  its  members,  and  that,  as  a  Divine 
institution.  He  constantly  acknowledged  it.  And  so, 
as  respects  the  Scriptures,  which  that  Church  presented 
to  its  members  and  to  the  world,  just  as  the  Christian 
Church  now  presents  the  entire  volume  in  our  hands, 
of  which  they  form  the  greater  part  —  viz.,  as  contain- 
ing the  charter  of  its  authority,  and  the  declaration  of 
its  pui-poses — we  know  that  in  this  character  He 
accepted  and  employed  them.  If  He  did  not  formally 
assert  their  authority,  we  know  that  He  habitually 
assumed  it.  On  this  assumption  He  continually  taught 
and  reasoned ;  indeed,  much  of  what  He  said  is  quite 
unintelligible,  except  on  a  supposition  that  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  conclusion  respecting  Him  which 
we  have  already   reached,   unless  we  admit  that  He 
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ascribed  authority  to  these  Jemsh  Writings^  and  ac- 
knowledged their  genuineness  and  their  authenticity. 
It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  claim  any  of  His  words 
in  sanction  of  opinions  that  were  then  current  and 
popular  among  the  Jews  with  respect  to  their  sacred 
books ;  on  the  contrary,  much  of  His  teaching  was  a 
direct  assault  on  those  opinions.  But  it  is  not  less 
true  that  He  ascribed  to  these  same  writings  substan- 
tial claims  on  men^s  regards  :  He  acknowledged  them 
as  a  collection  of  authenticated  documents  that  are 
worthy  of  reverent  heed  and  of  studious  perusal,  and 
from  which  decisive  evidence,  and  proofs  beyond  appeal, 
might  be  derived. 

"  This  must  be  admitted.  We  are  not  more  cer- 
tain that  He  of  whom  I  am  speaking  is  there  really 
and  actually  before  us,  than  we  are  that  He  thus 
spake  of,  and  thus  looked  upon,  those  same  documents 
which  have  been  placed,  with  such  demands  for  atten- 
tion to  them,  in  our  hands.  He  habitually  gave  them 
the  title  which  is  equivalent  to  the  direct  assertion  of 
their  authority  !  In  marked  distinction  from  all  other 
writings  then  in  circulation.  He  referred  to  them  as 
'  The  Scriptures,^  and  He  so  referred  to  them  as  to 
sanction  each  one  of  those  divisions  into  which  they 
w^ere  then  classified  .  .  .  Examine  the  steps  which  we 
have  trodden  towards  this  conclusion,  and  you  will  see 
that  nothing  at  present  in  your  view  is  clearer  and 
more  certain  than  this  vision  of  Him  into  whose 
presence  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  carried 
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us,  there  worshipping  in  the  Jewish  Churchy  and,  in 
the  character  of  one  of  its  members,  taking  up  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  as  if  they  had,  in 
fact,  that  purpose  and  authority  which  the  Christian 
Church  ascribes  to  the  volume  now  in  our  hands,  of 
which  they  form  the  larger  part."^ 

Here,  then — assuming  the  identity  of  our  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  with  those  writings  as  they  existed 
in  the  days  of  Christ — we  begin  to  see  the  aspect  in 
which  they  must  be  regarded,  and,  consequent  on  this, 
the  spirit  in  which  any  examination  of  them  must  be 
conducted.^  Most  evidently  it  is,  at  the  outset,  a 
logical  error,  in  which  Dr.  Colenso  cannot  be  followed, 
to  take  up  these  Books  of  Moses  just  as  we  might  take 
up  any  other  documents  that  have  come  by  any  chance 
conveyance  into  our  possession.  That  same  reason  which 
compels  us  to  look  reverently  towards  the  whole  Bible  as 
the  Interpretation  and  the  Charter  of  the  most  ancient 
Society  at  this  time  in  existence,  is  indefinitely  strength- 
ened with  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  volume,  since  we 
have  received  it,  at  the  hands  of  Christ  Himself,  as  being 
similarly  related  to  the  Society  with  which  He  was  iden- 
tified. And  we  might,  as  reasonably,  ignore  the  facts  that 
the  documents  to  be  examined  were  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  not  in  English ;  that  they  are  couched  in  the  free 
language  of  the  East,  with  its  exuberant  imagery  and 
abrupt  transitions,  and  not  in  the  style  of  the  mere 

'  Reasons  ofFaith^  Chap.  iii.  pp.  51-55. 
^  Appendix. 
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literal  and  statistical  documents  with  which  this  "  ex- 
amination" has  confounded  them, — as  forget  that  they 
come  accredited  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  and 
that  all  these  venerable  associations  are  around  them. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  immediately  follow,  from  these  con- 
siderations, that  we  should  implicitly  accept  these  Writ- 
ings. As  I  have  shown,  in  the  work  from  which  the 
above  extracts  are  taken,  there  are  several  steps  between 
this  conclusion,  if  it  can  be  reached,  and  those  we 
have  thus  far  ascertained, — which,  you  observe,  have 
regard  solely  to  certain  aspects  of  these  ancient  books, 
and  to  claims  on  their  behalf  which,  on  the  plainest 
grounds  of  reasoning,  should  be  in  the  mind  of  every 
one  by  whom  they  are  examined. 

There  is  a  certain  temper  and  attitude  of  thought 
which,  I  say,  is  logically  incumbent  upon  every  such 
inquirer.  Nor,  again,  can  he  reasonably  take  the 
first  step  in  his  investigation  by  rigorously  searching 
into  particulars.  He  may  not  yet  cross- question  the 
authors  of  these  writings  as  to  the  details  of  their 
narrative,  until  he  has  taken  other  preliminary  move- 
ments by  way  of  surveying  the  ground  of  his  inquiry. 
He  must,  first  of  all,  ascertain  the  general  relations 
of  the  narrative  to  the  place  and  times  with  which 
it  is  professedly  connected,  and  then  he  must  con- 
sider the  shape  into  which  it  has  been  cast,  and  its 
internal  relations  and  coherence.  He  must  ask  if  it 
has  the  aspect  of  a  native  of  the  region  in  which  it 
is  said  to  have  originated ;  and  if  it  wears  the  well- 
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known  features  of  historical  trustworthiness  ?  In 
other  words_,  he  should  next  have  regard  to  the 
written  and  monumental  information  which  synchro- 
nizes with  the  period  to  which  the  writings  in  ques- 
tion have  been  ascribed.  He  must  look  to  those 
"points  of  connexion  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
ascertained  facts  and  documents  bearing  on  the  past, 
which  have  otherwise  been  securely  guaranteed. 

"  He  must  here  confront  this  history  with  the 
results  of  recent  researches  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in 
Eastern  Syria,  and  amongst  the  ruins  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  He  must  examine  it  in 
the  light  of  that  intelligence  which  is  so  vividly  pic- 
turing itself  before  every  eye,  in  the  cleared  and 
opened  ruins,  in  the  temples,  and  palaces,  and  tombs 
with  which  '  Eastern  views '  have  made  us  all  so 
accurately  familiar.  And,  as  is  well  known,  that  cross- 
questioning  of  these  innumerable  witnesses  to  our 
documents,  which  they  have  themselves  invited,  has 
been  carried  on  most  vigorously.  The  result  also  is 
well  known.  It  has  satisfied  the  most  jealous,  nay, 
even  the  most  hostile,  scrutiny  which  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  them  ;  their  trustworthiness  as  authentic 
documents  has  been  marvellously — nay,  may  I  not 
say,  in  some  instances,  miraculously? — established. 
You  are  familiar  with  innumerable  works,  the  purpose 
and  contents  of  which  I  am  describing  in  this  manner 
.  .  .  And,  along  with  them,  regard  should  at  this 
point  be  also  had  to  those  other  evidences  which  may 
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be  distinguislied  as  ^  internal/  and  whicli  are  found 
in  what  have  been  well  called  the  '  undesigned  coin- 
cidences' of  this  volume.  Connect  them  with  the 
testimony  we  gather  from  the  coins_,  and  sculptures, 
and  inscriptions  in  our  Museum,  from  books  and  pho- 
tographs which  are  accessible  to  every  one — and,  I 
think,  you  must  acknowledge  that,  at  all  events,  the 
general  trustworthiness  of  these  historical  books  has 
been  established. ''* 

Here,  I  think,  we  have  a  fair  statement  of  con- 
siderations which  are  necessarily  preliminary  to  any 
such  detailed  and  rigorous  inquisition  into  the  accuracy 
of  the  Mosaic  history  as  that  which  is  before  us. 
This  general  character  and  aspect  of  the  volume, 
these  "  surroundings ''  of  the  ground  on  which  such 
an  inquiry  should  be  conducted,  must,  in  the  outset, 
be  taken  into  our  account.  It  is  indeed  conceivable 
that  all  these  and  other  presumptions  in  favour  of  these 
writings  may  be  neutralized  by  the  errors  and  in- 
coherences that  a  "  critical  examination ''  may  detect  in 
them :  it  may  be,  notwithstanding  all  these  depositions  in 
their  favour,  that  their  "  story '^  is  '^'' unhistorical,^'  and 
has  been  framed  by  some  unknown  editor,  who,  "with- 
out any  more  consciousness  of  doing  wrong  than  Homer 
or  the  early  Roman  annalists  had,"  compiled  it  "from 
the  ancient  legends  of  his  people;'^ — this  is  possible, 
and  as  the  consequence  of  discovering  that  such  is 
indeed  their  character,  we  shall  then  have  to  grapple 

*  Reasons  of  Faith,  Chap.  iv.  pp.  58-60. 
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with  the  problem  how  such  presumptions  and  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  historical  veracity  of  these 
Scriptures  could  have  arisen.  But  surely  they  must 
be  well-established  inconsistencies_,  errors  that  are  con- 
clusive and  inevitable^  that  may  involve  us  in  such  a 
troublesome  dilemma :  and^  remembering  the  ground 
we  stand  on,  and  the  subject  we  are  dealing  with^  we 
should  be  watchful  against  mere  suspiciousness  and 
captiousness,  and  against  careless  haste,  as  well  as 
firm  in  the  purpose  that  our  intended  inquiry  shall 
be  impartially  and  searchingly  conducted. 

All  this,  then,  being  —  and  I  repeat  it  has  been  of 
necessity — premised,  I  now  proceed  to  accept  Dr. 
Colenso^s  invitation.  I  will  "  watch  carefully  ever}^ 
step  of  his  argument,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the 
momentous  results  to  which  it  leads,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  test  severely  (the  italics  are  his  own),  with 
all  the  power  and  skill  I  can  bring  to  the  work,  but  yet 
honestly  and  fairly,  the  truth  of  every  inference  he  has 
drawn,  and  every  conclusion  to  which  he  has  arrived.''^ 

Including  the  "  Introductory,"*^  and  "  Concluding 
Remarks,"  his  examination  is  comprised  in  twenty- 
two  chapters.  But  their  entire  substance  may  be 
ranged  under  less  than  one-fifth  of  this  number  of 
divisions;  and  such  a  classification  will  be  more  con- 
venient for  my  purpose,  as  I  will  here  venture  to  sug- 
gest it  would  have  been  also  for  his  own.  For,  what- 
ever the  cause  may  be,  we  fail  to  discern  the  mathe- 
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matical  sequence  and  order  in  his  arrangement  of  his 
subject  which  his  attainments  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
ThuSj  in  Chaps,  xvii.-xix.,  he  gives  sundry  considera- 
tions in  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  the  number  of 
the  Israelites  being  that  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  chapters  preceding^  he  had  already  assumed 
it  actually  was.  Surely  these  later  reasonings  should 
have  been  adduced  first  in  order,  so  that  his  argument 
might  have  run  in  some  such  form  as  this:  —  '^^  Here 
are  considerations  which  show^  that  the  Israelites  could 
not  have  been  two  millions  in  number,  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus;  and  here,  in  further  confirmation  of  this 
result,  if  that  be  needed,  observe  how  inadequate  for 
such  a  multitude  are  the  resources  of  the  w^ilderness.^^ 
I  think  this  would  have  been  a  more  natural  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials.  His  neglect  of  it  brings  us 
afresh,  in  the  later  chapters  of  his  book,  on  topics 
which  have  already  been  partially  disposed  of.  Similar 
instances  of  like  confusion  might  be  mentioned;  so 
that,  if  we  are  to  make  any  eff'ective  progress,  I  am, 
in  fact,  compelled  to  substitute  for  his  own,  another 
classification  of  his  material,  and  I  will  accordingly 
arrange  it  under  these  four  heads,  w^hich,  I  believe, 
you  will  find  embrace  the  whole  of  it,  viz. : — 

I.  Considerations  of  difiiculty  with  respect  to  the 
migration  of  Jacobus  family  and  household  into 
Egypt. 

II.  Similar   considerations   with   respect    to    the 
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Exodus^  and  the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  wilderness. 

III.  Difficulties  in  connexion  with  the  Mosaic  polity, 
and  with  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest;  and 

IV.  General  considerations  with  respect  to  the 
statements  of  Scripture  upon  subjects  that  touch  on 
geology,  and  on  other  sciences. 

We  will  take  these  four  points  in  order.  And  be- 
ginning, therefore^  with  the  ^*  considerations  of  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  migration  of  Jacob's  family  and 
household  into  Egypt/' — let  us  first  collect  some  of 
the  notices  which  the  sacred  writer  has  given  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  movement.     He  tells  us  that 

"  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Say  unto  thy  brethren,  This  do 
ye ;  lade  your  beasts,  and  go,  get  you  unto  the  land  of  Canaan. 
And  take  your  father,  and  your  households,  and  come  unto  me  ; 
and  I  will  give  you  the  best  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall 
eat  the  fat  of  the  land.  .  .  .  And  God  spake  to  Israel  in  the 
visions  of  the  night,  and  said,  .  .  .  Fear  not  to  go  down  into 
Egypt ;  for  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.  I  will  go 
down  with  thee  into  Egypt.  .  .  .  And  Jacob  rose  from  Beer- 
sheba  ;  and  the  sons  of  Israel  carried  Jacob  their  father,  and 
their  little  ones.  .  .  .  And  they  took  their  cattle,  and  their 
substance  which  they  had  gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
came  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and  all  his  seed  with  him  :  his  sons, 
and  his  sons'  sons  with  him,  his  daughters,  and  his  sons' 
daughters,  and  all  his  seed,  brought  he  with  him  into  Egypt." 

The  names  of  his  immediate  descendants  are  then 
given,  and  we  are  farther  told,  that  after  their  arrival 
Joseph  welcomed  ''  his  brethren  and  his  father's  house," 
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and  under  this  designation,  introduced  them  to  Pharaoh , 
who  then  assigned  to  them  the  territory  which  they 
were  to  occupy  and  cultivate.      Goshen  is  the  name 
given  to  it  by  the  writer.     From  his  description  of  it, 
ft  is  at  once"  identified  with  that  wide-stretching,  and, 
in  its  upper  part,  well-watered  plain  which  lies  between 
the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile  and  the  desert  country 
which  thence  stretches  to  the  East.     This  plain  had 
been  raised  gradually  by  the  deposits  of  the  river ;  and, 
while  firm  and  hard  enough  for  the  occupation  of  a  large 
community,   it   was,   on  account  of  its  formation,  of 
exuberant  richness  and  fertility.      In  this  respect  it 
was,  indeed,  the  "  best  of  the  land,"  though,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  lower  tingdom  of  Egypt  at  this 
time,  and  especially  from  the  absence  of  any  inhabi- 
tants to  bring  it  under  cultivation,  "nakedness"  was 
a  designation  specially  appropriate  to  considerable  por- 
tions of  this  territoi7. 

Such  is  the  narrative.    And,  reading  it  trustmgly,- 
as  I  have  shown  we  should  read  an  historical  document 
presented  to  us  as  this  has  been-and  throwing  upon 
it  at  the  same  time  all  the  light  which  can  be  thrown 
on  it  from  contemporaneous  information,  we  find  it 
describes  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  manner  a  migra- 
tion,  from  the  patriarchal  territory   south  of  Jutoa, 
into  Eo-ypt,  of  the  entire  community  which  had  been 
established  there  for  the  previous  two  centuries,  and 
to  the  chieftaincy  of  which  Jacob  had  recently  succeeded 
This  community  had  been  considerable  m  the  days  ot 
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bis  ancestors,  and  it  was  now  largely  augmented  by 
his  own  acquisitions  in  Mesopotamia,  and  by  tbe 
possessions  and  retainers  tbat  bad  gathered  round  bim 
during  tbe  thirty  years  which  bad  elapsed  since  his 
return  into  Syria.  We  see,  in  consequence,  tbat  it  was 
a  considerable  body  which,  following  bim  as  their 
patriarch  and  leader,  went  down  with  him  into  Egypt ; 
and  though  the  historian  only  mentions  tbe  names  of 
Jacob's  immediate  connexion,  we  find  bim  distinctly 
alluding,  under  the  designation  of  the  patriarch's 
"  household,''  to  the  vast  caravan  by  which  be  was 
accompanied.  It  must,  at  tbe  least,  have  numbered 
many  hundreds  ;  and  indeed  thousands  may  have  been 
comprised  in  it. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  tbat  the  Hamite  dynasty, 
which  bad  conquered  the  lower  country,  was  reigning 
in  Egypt  at  tbe  period  when  they  "  went  down. "  to 
their  new  settlement,  and  tbat  at  this  time  all  tbe 
military  force  of  tbe  Pharaoh  who  invited  them 
was  employed  in  tbe  defence  of  his  soatbern  frontier 
against  the  kings  of  tbe  upper  country.  We  recog- 
nise his  policy  in  encouraging  the  settlement,  on  the 
northern  province  of  bis  kingdom,  of  the  robust  and 
hardy  people  who,  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  had 
maintained  their  ground  on  the  wilderness  pastures  of 
Syria  against  the  predatory  Bedouin  of  tbe  adjacent 
desert.  Unto  himself  and  his  subjects  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  people  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
bis  territory,  wliicb  was  so  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
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those  same  marauders,  was  in  the  highest  degree  ad- 
vantageous ;  while,  for  the  sons  of  Israel  themselves, 
an  exchange,  from  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  camping 
ground  on  the  south  of  Hebron,  to  the  rich  estates 
of  the  Delta,  was  not  less  welcome  and  attractive. 
x'\nd  the  change  would  be  especially  agreeable  to  those 
who  were  at  that  time  holding,  through  their  father, 
ascendancy  in  the  community.  They  had  grown  up 
in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  had  recently  left 
the  most  luxuriant  portions  of  Upper  Palestine;  and 
now  Egypt,  with  its  genial  climate  and  exuberant  soil, 
and  with  its  abundant  pasture-grounds,  was  the  very 
place  which,  of  all  others,  would  be  chosen  by  them. 

Thus,  taking  into  account  the  political  condition  of 
the  Egyptian  kingdom,  and  the  relation,  in  respect  to 
climate  and  soil,  between  that  country  and  the  terri- 
tory to  which  Jacob  had  succeeded,  and  also  bearing 
in  mind  the  history  and  character  of  the  family 
which  was  then  uppermost  in  the  patriarchal  settle- 
ment—  the  account  of  their  immigration,  as  above 
given,  is  seen  to  be  singularly  consonant  with  all 
the  circumstances  amidst  which  it  took  place ;  and  the 
more  definitely  and  vividly  those  circumstances  are 
realised,  the  more  harmoniously  does  the  occurrence 
thus  described  by  Moses  agree,  and,  so  to  speak,  fit  in 
with  the  condition  of  things,  adjacent  to  and  sur- 
rounding it,  which  is  thus  brought  into  our  view. 

This  suitableness  could  hardly  have  altogether 
escaped   Dr.    Colenso's   notice,  in   the  course   of  his 
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eighteen  montlis^  study  of  the  Pentateuch^  with  the 
help  which  Ewald,  Kurtz,  and  Hengstenberg,  have 
given  him :  among  the  many  facts  which  he  "  freely 
admits  (page  139)  were  to  himself  new,  till  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,"  this  also  could  hardly  fail 
to  have  occurred  to  him.  It  is  not,  however,  brought 
into  his  reader's  view,  if  it  was  in  his  own.  But,  indeed, 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be,  since  it  appears 
there  is  one  line  in  the  statement  of  the  writer  of  this 
"  story -'^  which  betrays  its  "unhistorical"  (  =  fictitious, 
p.  xvii)  character  !  This  southward  movement  of  the 
caravan  which  we  have  seen  "  going  down "  into 
Egypt  never  took  place  as  Moses  has  described, — or, 
rather,  by  Moses  it  never  was  described  at  all;  the 
"  story "  has  been  compiled  by  some  unknown  writer 
"  from  the  ancient  legends  of  his  people,"  because, 
says  Dr.  Colenso,  "  it  appears  to  me  certain  that  the 
writer  means  to  say,"  in  his  enumeration  of  Jacobus 
kindred,  "that  Hezron  and  Hamul  were  horn  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  were  among  the  seventy  persons 
who  came  into  Egypt  with  Jacob  ....  Now  Judah 
was  forty-two  years  old,  according  to  the  story," 
when  this  happened,  and  Hezron  and  Hamul  were  his 
great-grandchildren.  Hence  we  must  give  up  this 
point,  and  this,  he  adds,  is  "  to  give  up  an  essential 
part  of  the  whole  story." 

This  is  the  first  '^prominent  instance"  of  what 
he  calls  "remarkable  contradictions"  and  "plain 
impossibilities,"  which  Dr.  Colenso  has  alleged  to  show 
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that  the  "  books  of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  regarded 
as  true  narratives  of  actual  historical  matters  of  fact." 
So  it  is^  however,  that  the  only  "  remarkable  contra- 
diction "  which  can  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  "  story  '^ 
is  between  Dr.  Colenso^s  version  of  it,  and  that  which 
the  sacred  writer  himself  has  given.  The  passage 
referred  to,  as  we  find  it  in  the  history,  runs  thus  :  — 

''  And  the  sons  of  Judah  ;  Er,  and  Onan,  and  Shelah,  and 
Pharez,  and  Zarah :  but  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.     And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  Hamul." 

But  thus  is  it  given  in  the  ''  examination  :  "  — 

"  And  the  sons  of  Judah,  Er,  and  Onan,  and  Shelah,  and 
Pharez,  and  Zarah ;  but  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  the  sons  of  Pharez,  Hezron  and  Hamul." 

That  peculiarity  of  the  verse,  which  this  comparison 
will  at  once  show  you.  Dr.  Colenso  has — from  no 
worse  cause,  I  really  believe,  than  that  rash  and  care- 
less haste  which  marks  his  book  throughout — sup- 
pressed by  his  substitution  of  a  semicolon  for  a  full- 
stop,  and  by  the  omission  of  the  emphatic  "were;" 
that  peculiarity,  I  say,  makes  ''  it  appear  certain  to 
me," — as  I  believe  it  must  to  every  attentive  reader 
of  the  passage  —  that  the  writer  here  means  to  say 
that  Hezron  and  Hamul  were  not  born  in  the  land  of 
of  Canaan,  but  that,  like  those  members  of  Jacobus 
kindred  given  in  v.  21  of  the  same  enumeration,  they 
were  born  after  the  patriarch  had  descended  into  Egypt. 
Nor  does  this  conclusion,  as  any  reader  of  the  English 
Bible  may  see,  depend  on  the  mere  punctuation  of  the 
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passage ;  for  he  will  observe  that^  in  this  instance  only, 
is  the  substantive  verb  employed.  (K-epresenting  the 
•l^'I^I^]  of  the  Hebrew,  it  is  emphatically  given  in  the 
Septuagint  'Eysvovro  ds.)  Thus,  even  on  the  surface  of 
our  translation,  it  is  manifest  that,  for  some  reason, 
Hezron  and  Hamul  are  specially  distinguished  from 
the  other  members  of  the  family  in  the  midst  of 
which  their  names  occur ;  and  we  may  feel  certain  that 
if  we  could  have  examined  the  papyrus  on  which 
Moses  wrote  this  passage  in  his  history,  we  should 
have  seen  this  line,  '^  And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were 
Hezron  and  Hamul,^^  introduced  by  him  as  a  paren- 
thesis. It  was  so  introduced  by  him  for  this  plain 
reason,  that,  on  a  former  sheet  of  the  same  roll,  he  had 
already  given  some  remarkable  details  concerning  Er 
and  Onan :  while,  in  a  subsequent  passage  (Num. 
xxvi.  21),  he  has  to  mention  Hezron  and  Hamul  again 
among  the  heads  of  the  family  of  Judah.  (This,  I  may 
add,  supplies  an  answer  to  Dr.  Colenso^s  question 
(p.  24),  ^^  why  the  sons  of  Pharez  should  be  named, 
and  not  the  sons  of  Zarah?^^  It  was  plainly  because 
the  posterity  of  this  one  of  Tamar^s  children  had  never 
obtained  a  like  distinction.)  In  addition  to  all  this,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  again  to  recall  the  reader^s  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  while  there  is  no  statement  in 
the  list  (Gen.  xlvi.  8-27)  which  justifies  the  assumption 
that  all  contained  in  it  had  been  born  before  the  immi- 
gration—  the  phrase  "coming  into  Egypt"  being 
plainly  equivalent  to  "^settled  in  "  the  country— there 
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are  names  given  in  the  passage  which  expressly  negative 
that  view;  e.g.  in  the  mention  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Benjamin^  and  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  also^  who  it  is 
expressly  said^  were  "  born  to  him  in  Egypt/^ 

If  any  further  explanation  of  Dr.  Colenso^s  difficulty 
is  required,  he  has  given  it  abundantly,  and  with  really 
touching  and  wonderful  simplicity,  in  his  own  large 
quotations  from  Kurtz  and  Hengstenberg  upon  this 
subject.^  He  has  done  us  service,  however,  in  calling 
our  attention  to  the  passage  in  this  manner,  since,  as 
you  will  see,  he  has  really  brought  into  view  another 
"undesigned  coincidence,^^  which,  I  believe,  has  not 
before  been  noticed.  Singularly  and  strikingly  does 
ihi^  parenthetical  dWvii^ion  to  Hezrou  and  Hamul  agree 

^  He  does  not,  however,  allude  to  the  explanation  of  his 
difficulty  which  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot,  in  his  Observa- 
tions on  Genesis  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  347),  in  this  passage: 
"  The  words  '  at  that  time,'  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
(xxxviii.),  have  not  so  much  any  reference  to  the  exact  time  of 
Judah's  marriage  as  to  the  miscarriage  of  Er  and  Onan,  which 
befell  not  long  after  Joseph  was  sold  ;  and  so  teach  of  his  re- 
quital in  his  children  for  the  sale  of  his  righteous  brother."  — 
Indeed  the  probability  is  that,  according  to  Eastern  usage,  Judah 
married  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  events  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  and  that  the  words,  s"^rT-  r^-jz  denote  the  period 
of  their  occurrence,  rather  than  any  precise  date,  according  to 
a  use  of  that  expression  whereof  Dr.  Colenso  will  see  numerous 
examples  in  any  Hebrew  Concordance.  In  this  case  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Hezron  and  Hamul  might  have  been  born  before 
the  "going  down  into  Egypt."  This  shows  the  utter  ground- 
lessness of  the  objection,  though  doubtless  the  true  explanation 
of  it  is  that  which  is  o-iven  above. 
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with  the  statements  concerning  Judah's  age,  which  Dr. 
Colenso  has  taken  such  pains  to  bring  into  notice  for 
the  sake  of  impugning  the  veracity  of  the  inspired 
writer.  Bo  not  the  Psalmist^s  words  (Ps.  vii.  14-17) 
occur  to  you  in  this  instance? — Moreover,  in  this 
same  discussion,  our  "  examiner  '^  has  done  us  further 
service  by  means  of  an  inconsistency  which,  indeed,  is 
elsewhere  obtruded,  and  which  shows  beyond  any  ques- 
tion that  some  influence,  for  which  I  cannot  find  any 
other  word  but  an  infatuation,  was  ruling  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  volume.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  I  gladly 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  ability  and  candour  with 
which  Kurtz  generally  writes.  For  instance,^^  he  adds 
in  a  note,  "  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  anywhere 
in  Kurtz  with  a  sweeping  charge  of  dishonest  concealment 
of  the  truth  (they  are  his  own  italics)  made  against 
his  opponents  generally,  as  in  the  following  passage  of 
Hengstenberg.'^  Now  this  language  immediately  fol- 
lows his  own  assertion:  "Nothing,  indeed,  has  more 
tended  to  convince  my  own  mind  of  the  hollowness  of 
the  cause  which  he  (Kurtz)  advocates,  than  the  efforts 
made  by  himself  and  Hengstenberg,  in  this  and  other 
instances  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter),  to  force  the  text 
of  Scripture  to  say  what  it  plainly  does  not  say,  in  order," 
&c.  (pp.  24,  25).  As  again  he  elsewhere  (pp.29,  113) 
tells  us,  "  It  is  painful  to  observe  the  shifts  to  which 
so  eminent  an  author  has  recourse ;  '^  and  he  speaks  of 
"the  contrivances  xQ^oxitdi  to  (by  Kurtz),  to  the  utter 
sacrifice  of  all  historical  truth  and  consistency." 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  ^^  following/^  or  in  any  other, 
"passage  from  Hengstenberg ■'^  that  at  all  resembles 
such  accusations  of  dishonest  concealment  as  are  brought 
forward  in  these  complaints.  And  were  it  not  for  the 
vestment  in  which  Dr.  Colenso  can  still  clothe  himself, 
and  for  the  service  which  we  shall  see  his  book  may 
be  made  to  render  to  the  cause  unto  which  he  has 
been  consecrated,  its  inconsistency  and  its  bitterness 
would  justify  us  in  closing  its  pages  at  the  end  of  this 
second  chapter,  and  refusing  to  hear  another  word  which 
he  has  to  say  upon  its  subject. 

His  position,  however,  and  our  purpose  in  examin- 
ing this  volume,  being  what  they  are — we  will  go  with 
him  to  the  end  of  it.  Supposing,  then,  that  this  line 
concerning  Hezron  and  Hamul  will  not  convince  us 
that  we  are  under  an  illusion  in  regarding  the  above 
account  of  the  Hebrew  migration  into  Egypt  as  '^a 
true  narrative  of  actual  historical  matters  of  fact," — of 
one  thing  the  Bishop  is  quite  certain,  viz.  that,  at  all 
events,  "  not  more  than  seventy  persons  "  went  there 
in  Jacobus  company.  Among  the  views  which  he 
"  freely  admits  were  new  to  himself,  till  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,^'  this  one,  that  a  large  caravan 
of  settlers  accompanied  the  patriarch  in  his  movement 
from  his  ancestral  territory,  is  not  included.  He  still 
holds  fast  by  the  old  supposition, — which,  indeed,  has 
quite  unaccountably  been  accepted  by  most  commen- 
tators— that  only  Jacob's  immediate  relatives  went  with 
him.    Unto  this  view  Dr.  Colenso  (chap,  xix)  tenaciously 
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adheres,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  an  after-difficulty. 
But,  assuming  its  truth,  there  is  another  and  still  more 
serious  difficulty  flowing  from  it,  of  which  he  makes  no 
mention.  And  it  is  this  :  What,  in  that  case,  became 
of  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  ?  Even  after  we  have 
taken  into  account  the  secession  of  Esau  and  his  fol- 
lowers, it  appears  certain  that  the  patriarchal  encamp- 
ment must  have  grown  by  this  time  into  dimensions  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Jehalin  tribe,  which  now  holds 
the  same  position,  and  the  sheikh  of  which  is  under 
an  engagement  to  furnish  one  thousand  armed  men 
for  the  Pasha^s  service  in  any  extraordinary  emerg- 
ency. Then,  to  this  his  ancestral  "  household,"  as 
it  is  called,  the  retainers  of  Jacob,  of  his  sons,  were 
added.  For,  though  Dr.  Colenso  "  does  not  see  any 
signs  in  Gen.  xxxii,  xxxiii.,  of  Jacob  having  any 
such  a  body  of  servants,"  ^  every  other  person  who 
has  even  cursorily  read  those  chapters,  must  have 
immediately  and  plainly  seen  that  a  very  considerable 
"  body"  was  thus  accompanying  him.     Indeed,  such 

^  " .  .  .  .  Thy  servant  Jacob  saith  thus,  .  .  I  have  oxen  and 
asses,  flocks  and  men- servants,  and  ivomen-servahts.  .  .  .  Then 
Jacob  divided  the  people  that  was  with  him  into  two  hands.  .  .  . 
He  sent  a  present  for  Esau  his  brother;  two  hundred  she- 
goats,  twenty  he-goats,  two  hundred  ewes,  twenty  rams,  thirty 
camels,  forty  kine,  ten  bulls,  twenty  she-asses,  and  ten  foals. 
And  he  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  his  servants.''  (Gen, 
xxxii.  5,  7,  13-16.)  Similar  intimations  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
"company"  are  given  in  chap,  xxxiii.  —  Yet  Dr.  Colenso 
(p.  114)  says,  "  There  is  no  sign  in  Gen.  xxxii,  xxxiii,  to  w^hich 
Kurtz  refers,  of  Jacob  having  any  such  a  body  of  servants." 
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was    the    nature    of   the    country   over   whicli    these 
chapters  represent  the   patriarch  as  then  moving,  he 
was  there  so  close  to  the  rocky  fastnesses  which  were 
held   at    that   time   by   the   terrible  Rephaim  —  that, 
except  under  the  protection  of  a  considerable  escort, 
this   route   would    have    been    impracticable.      Many 
hundreds  at  least  of  armed  men  must  have  acknowledged 
his  authority,  and  have  been,  therefore,  added  to  the 
patriarchal    encampment,  when,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Jacob  entered  there  on  his  inheritance.     And,  I 
ask,  if  all  these  men  did  not  accompany  him  into  Egypt, 
what  became  of  them?     Moreover,  what,  upon  that 
supposition,  is  meant  by  the  statement,  that  "  Joseph 
said  unto  his  brethren,  and  to  his  father's  house,  I  will 
go    up,   and  show    Pharaoh,   and  say  unto  him.   My 
brethren,  and  my  father's  house,  who  were  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  are  come  unto  me?^^     And  why  are  the 
'^  seventy   souls  that  were  in  Egypt ''   spoken    of  as 
being — not  Hebrew,  but — "of  the  house  of  Jacob, 
and  coming  out   of   his  loins  ?^^^     Since  our    "exa- 
miner of  the   Pentateuch"  does  not  even   allude   to 
these  difficulties,  which  beset  him  on  his  own  hypo- 
thesis— we  will  hold  to  our  assurance,  that  we  were 
not  under  any  illusion  in  believing  that  we  saw  a  great 
multitude,  under  the  guidance  of  the  aged  chieftain 
and  his  sons,  going  down,  along  the  already  beaten 
route,  to  their  new  settlements  in  Egypt,  elated  with 
the  prospects  which  they  saw  were  there  opening  before 
them. 

^  Scripture  Lands,  p.  30,  and  Kote. 
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And  now_,  if  we  will  fix  our  attention  steadfastly 
on  the  features  of  their  new  settlement^  and  use  the 
historical  information  which  has  been  elsewhere  given 
concerning  the  period  when  they  arrived  in  it^  we  can 
imagine  their  condition  and  their  employments  during 
their  stay  in  Egypt^  and  while  the  training  was  going 
forward  which  it  was  meant  to  give  them.  There  they 
were^  then,  pasturing  their  flocks,  or  farming  the  ground 
which  gave  them  such  rich  products,  with  such  slender, 
inconsiderable  toil,  resisting  the  forays  of  the  maraud- 
ing tribes  who  hovered  on  then-  limits,  and  everywhere 
trafficking  with  their  new  compatriots  for  the  luxuries 
which  were  so  readily  exchanged  for  the  animal  wealth 
in  their  possession.  In  this  manner  the  retainers 
and  dependants  of  the  seventy  would  be  employed, 
while  they  themselves — Joseph's  brethren  and  their 
sons — had  means  of  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
higher  classes  who  were  their  brother's  associates  in 
the  country.  The  barges  sailing  up  and  down  the 
canals,  and  the  branches  of  the  river  bordering  upon 
their  villages,  bore  them  towards  Zoan,  and  Heliopolis, 
and  Memphis.  In  those  cities  they  were  in  intercourse 
— on  terms  of  high  consideration — with  the  upper  ranks, 
the  members  of  the  higher  castes,  the  rulers  and  leaders 
of  the  people.  Nor  would  such  occasions  of  inter- 
course cease  with  Joseph's  death.  His  sons  inherited 
his  social  rank,  and  many  of  his  distinctions.  Through 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  people  still  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  of 
civilised  advancement,  that  were  needful  for  the  purposes 
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of  their  settlement  in  Egypt.  So  that,  in  our  con- 
ception of  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  people  during  the 
centuries  of  their  Egyptian  life,  we  must  not  only  think 
of  them  as  clustered  together  in  village  communities 
on  the  green  spaces  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  or 
as  tending  their  flocks  on  the  desert  pastures  that  lie 
adjacent  to  the  widely  stretching  plains  of  Goshen ; 
but  as  also  occupying  quarters  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  lower  kingdom,  in  Memphis  and  On,  in  Pelusium 
and  Zoan.^ 

In  this  manner  they  passed  the  two  centuries,  or 
thereabouts,  of  their  occupation  of  the  country.  For 
this,  doubtless,  was  the  true  period  of  the  Hebrew 
settlement  in  Egypt, —  as  Dr.  Colenso  has  sufficiently 
proved,  in  opposition  to  Kurtz  and  Kalisch,  though  he 
does  not  fail  to  let  us  know  that  his  purpose  in  in- 
sisting so  strenuously  on  this  (shorter)  period  is  the 
maintenance  of  some  of  his  objections.  We  accept 
it,  however;  and  now  remark  that  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  it,  there  was  a  change  in  the  ruling 
dynasty  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  significantly  indicated 
by  the  sacred  writer^s  mention  of  a  "  new "  (not 
"another")  king,  "who  knew  not  Joseph."  The 
ancient  and  mighty  race,  which  had  been  driven  south- 
wards, and  hitherto  kept  within  the  provinces  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  had  at  length  succeeded  in  expelling  their 
invaders,  and  in  recovering  their  supremacy  over  the 

^  Scripture  Lands,  &c.,  pp.  29-31. 

D 
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lower  country_,  including  the  territory  in  which  the 
Israelites  were  settled.  This  in  consequence  had  be- 
come relatively  much  smaller^  now  that  it  was  included 
in  an  empire  which  stretched  five  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  former  kingdom. 
Their  numbers^  however,,  had  largely  multiplied. 
Doubtless  many  of  them,  unfaithful  to  their  sacred 
trust,  had  been  absorbed  into  the  Egyptian  population. 
But  those  who  held  to  their  old  faith  and  parentage, 
and  were  still  regarded  as  a  distinct  class  in  the  com- 
munity, must  have  now  become  so  numerous  as  to 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  population,  which  was 
henceforth  governed  as  one  kingdom.  Their  position 
in  the  country  gave  them  the  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  they  were  the  keepers  of  the 
wilderness  frontier.  Moreover,  their  physical  cha- 
racteristics, in  comparison  with  the  slender  and  low- 
statured  natives  of  the  country,  the  large  amount 
of  wealth  in  their  possession,  their  strong  ancestral 
claims  to  high  consideration,  and,  again,  their  alliance 
with  the  expelled  invaders,  and  with  the  Edomite 
community  in  the  neighbouring  peninsula — must 
have  made  them  the  source  of  continual  anxiety, 
even  to  the  powerful  monarchs  who  now  ruled  the 
destinies  of  Egypt,  Our  historian  tells  us,  in  the  most 
natural  style,  of  the  jealousy  and  alarm  which  was  thus 
occasioned;  of  the  cautious  acts  of  oppression  which 
were  consequently  adopted  towards  them ;  and  of  the 
indi2:nant   resentment   which   this    awakened    in   the 
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minds  of  some  of  their  chiefs  and  leaders.  But  all 
these  details  are  familiar_,  and  need  not  be  enumerated, 
for  we  must  now  pass  to  the  second  of  the  four  parts 
into  which  our  examination  is  divided. 

II.  Here  we  have  to  consider  Dr.  Colenso's  diffi- 
culties in  connexion  with  the  Exodus,  and  with  the 
journeyings  through  the  wilderness.  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  of  these  two  subjects,  it  will  be 
convenient  again  to  gather  into  our  view  the  facts,  as 
the  sacred  historian  relates  them. 

He  tells  us,  then,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
oppression  which  the  new  dynasty  practised  on  the 
Hebrews — and  which  must  first  have  taken  efi'ect  on 
the  masses  of  what  may  be  called  the  town  population 
around  and  below  Memphis  towards  the  sea,  and  then, 
more  distressingly,  on  the  hitherto  uncontrolled  roamers 
on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness — the  leaders  of  the 
people,  those  whose  high  rank  and  station  among  them 
would  still  be  recognised  by  their  oppressors,  were  led  to 
demand  their  emancipation.  We  are  quite  prepared  to 
hear  that  it  was  vehemently  opposed.  For  it  involved 
the  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  amount  of  wealth  from 
the  country ;  it  would  break  up  many  households  with 
which  the  Hebrews  had  formed  alliances ;  and,  more- 
over, the  departure  of  such  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation would  deprive  the  Egyptians  of  much  effective 
labour,  which  left  them  free  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,    and   for    the   conduct   of  the    military   ex- 
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peditions  which  we  know  they  were  carrying  forward  at 
this  time.  Accordingly,  with  a  denial  of  the  authority 
of  the  Name  in  which  the  demand  was  made,  the 
Egyptian  king  refused  to  grant  it.  "  Who/^  he  said, 
"  is  Jehovah,  that  I  should  obey  His  voice  to  let  Israel 
go  ?  I  know  not  Jehovah,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go.^^ 
We  are  then  told  of  the  means  which  were  employed 
to  manifest  the  identity  of  Him  Whom  Pharaoh  thus 
denied  with  the  Ruler  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
The  grand  series  and  order  of  the  miracles  which  in- 
troduced the  Exodus  is  related;  and  I  think  if  we 
observe  their  mutual  connexion,  and  their  relation  to 
the  system  of  things  amidst  which  they  were  witnessed, 
we  may  discern  an  "internal  evidence,'"*  which  well 
deserves  our  notice  at  this  point,  of  the  truth  of  this 
part  of  the  history.  For,  observe,  those  miraculous 
interpositions  were  not  mere  random  acts  of  power, 
manifesting,  now  and  then,  and  without  any  method, 
an  occasional  interference  on  the  part  of  superhuman 
agents.  The  mighty  deeds  by  which  Moses  attested 
his  Divine  legation,  rose  gradually  one  above  the  other, 
and  showed  their  Divine  origin  by  embracing  the  entire 
sphere  of  Egyptian  life.  The  material  order  which 
had  served  as  the  framework  of  the  Church's  visible 
existence  was  made  articulate  with  the  great  message 
whose  proclamation  was  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  had  been  instituted :  all  natural  agencies  were  em- 
ployed to  testify  against  the  cruel  oppression  to  which 
the  Hebrews  were  subjected.     The  water,  the  soil,  the 
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atmospliere,  the  sky  of  Egypt,  the  insect  and  animal, 
and  the  human,  life  that  dwelt  in  it  —  were  all  used  in 
confirmation  of  the  Divine  testimony  which  this  suffer- 
ing people  had  heen  called  to  bear,  concerning  the 
benignant  character  of  God,  and  their  fellowship  in 
Him.  And  thus  we  are  prepared  for  the  spectacle 
which  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
position  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  country  will  enable 
us  to  realise  with  some  distinctness,  when  we  next 
read  of  the  sudden  gathering  of  the  people  from  all 
parts  of  their  thickly  peopled  territory  to  the  place 
of  one  of  their  encampments  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
desert.  In  their  boats  on  the  canals,  and  in  hastily 
formed  caravans  along  the  roads ;  some  on  camels  and 
asses,  others  among  the  wealthier  classes  in  their 
chariots — we  see  them  crowding  towards  their  place  of 
rendezvous,  whole  villages  and  large  quarters  of  the 
cities  of  the  Delta  being  utterly  deserted,  as  the  gather- 
ing company  made  its  way  to  one  of  those  wide  spaces 
which  open  out  amidst  the  hills  that  lie  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Egyptian  sea. 

Thus  far  the  narrative  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
known  circumstances  of  Egyptian  history  in  the  period 
to  which  it  is  referred.  As  again  it  comes  in  an  orderly 
and  natural  sequel,  after  the  account  already  given  of 
the  hopes  that  had  been  impressed  on  the  people,  and 
of  the  trust  that  was  committed  to  their  maintenance. 
Moreover,  those  who  have  carefully  explored  the  region 
in  which  all  these  occurrences  transpired,  affirm  that 
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it  accurately  accords  with  the  writer's  statements, 
and  perfectly  satisfies  all  the  conditions  required  by 
them.  Yet,  here  again  our  examiner  assures  us  they 
cannot  be  accepted  "  as  true  narratives  of  actual 
historical  matters  of  fact:"  in  thus  thinking  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Exodus,  we  are  once  more  under 
an  illusion. 

For,  first,  the  writer  represents  the  people  as  in 
this  manner  "  going  forth  D^ppn,  i.e.,  ^armed,^  or  in 
'  battle  array,'  as  the  word  appears  to  mean  in  all  the 
other  passages  where  it  occurs.  .  .  .  But  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  these  down-trodden,  oppressed  people 
should  have  been  allowed  by  Pharaoh  to  possess  arms. 
If  such  a  mighty  host  had  had  arms  in  their  hands, 
would  they  not  have  risen  long  ago  for  their  liberty,  or 
at  all  events  would  there  have  been  no  danger  of  rising  ? 
Besides,  the  warriors  formed  a  distinct  caste  in  Egypt, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us,  &c.,"  pp.  48, 49. — Here  is  one  of 
the  proofs  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  "  story,^' 
which  we  have  been  just  reviewing.  Most  strange  it 
is,  however,  that — accepting  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Colenso's  version  of  the  word,  which  our  translation 
renders  "  harnessed,''  and  reading  it  as  equivalent  to 
"equipped,  or  arrayed  for  battle" — we  can  only  per- 
ceive, in  our  historian's  statement  that  it  was  thus  the 
Israelites  went  out  of  Egypt,  an  indication  of  his 
truthfulness.  We  remember  that  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  large  numbers  of  the  Israelites  had  occupied, 
on  an  exposed  frontier,  a  position  which  demanded  the 
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bravery  and  resources  of  a  warlike  people  to  defend  it. 
No  others  could  have  occupied  that  border  territory : 
only  strong  and  valiant  men  could  have  there  held  their 
ground  against  the  marauders  of  the  wilderness.  (You 
will  find  in  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  22,  an  account  of  one  of 
the  conflicts  to  which  their  position  subjected  them.) 
And,  therefore,  when  we  read  that  they  not  only  went  up 
in  ^'  battle  array/^  but  that  arms  were  in  the  possession 
of  large  numbers  of  them- — and  no  more  than  this  is 
stated  by  the  writer  or  implied  :  Dr.  Colenso's  assertion 
that  all  the  adult  males  are  represented  as  being  armed, 
is  one  of  his  usual  inaccuracies  —  we  meet  with  an  as- 
sertion which  is  actually  required  by  the  previous  tenor 
of  the  narrative.  Our  examiner^s  difficulty  in  this 
instance  betrays  the  unreal  and  imperfect  character  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  record  on  which  he  is  com- 
menting. And  this  is  further  shown  by  his  description 
of  the  people  as  being  universally  "  down-trodden  and 
oppressed.^^  For  my  own  part,  I  get  quite  another 
impression  concerning  them  from  Pharaoh's  words : 
'^  Behold,  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  aie  more, 
and  mightier  than  we/'  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  forced  to  "  deal  wisely'^  with  them  ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  stratagem  in  order  to 
effect  their  subjugation.  The  writer  nowhere  gives  us 
any  reason  to  conclude  that  they  had  been  universally 
reduced  into  the  condition  of  bondsmen.  Some  of  them 
were  evidently  in  possession  of  high  rank,  and  others, 
not  less  plainly,  had  acquired  considerable  wealth;  and 
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for  both  these  reasons  their  leaders  would  obtain 
exeraption  from  the  labour  which  was  rendered  by  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
"  story  "  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  Israelites  which  is  implied  in  Dr. 
Colenso's  argument  throughout  this  chapter.  Nor  can 
Herodotus  give  him  any  help  in  establishing  his  point, 
since  this  writer  represents  the  state  of  things  which 
obtained  in  Egypt  at  least  one  thousand  years  later  than 
the  times  which  now  concern  us.  All  we  know  of  the 
period,  whether  from  the  "story/^  or  from  other  sources, 
makes  it  certain  that  large  numbers  of  the  Hebrew 
people  possessed  arms,  and  were  accustomed  to  their 
use ;  so  that  again  in  this  instance  the  ''  difficulty," 
when  it  is  fairly  looked  at,  takes  the  form  of  an 
evidence  and  an  authentication. 

This  account  of  the  Israelites  going  out  "  armed,^^ 
is,  however,  only  one  of  the  indications  which  betray 
the  "  unhistorical ''^  character  of  the  narrative.  We 
are  told  that  it  may  be  further  seen  in  the  statement 
that  "in  one  single  day  (they  are  Dr.  Colenso's 
italics)  the  whole  immense  population  of  Israel  was 
instructed  to  keep  the  Passover,  and  actually  did  keep 
it.  .  .  .  It  is  true,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  story,  as  it  now 
stands,  with  the  directions  about  taking'  the  lamb 
on  the  tenth  day  and  'keeping'  it  till  the  fourteenth, 
is  perplexing  and  contradictory."  But  to  what  is  it 
"  contradictory,"  and  to  whom  can  it  be  perplexing  ? 
The  only  contradiction  which  need  perplex  any  straight- 
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forward  reader  of  this  portion  of  the  narrative,  is  that 
which  he  will  find  between  Dr.  Colenso^s  representation 
of  the  "  story/^  and  the  statements  actually  contained 
in  it.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  directions  concerning 
the  Passover  had  been  received  by  Moses,  and  had  by 
him  been  delivered  to  the  people,  some  time  before  it 
was  actually  celebrated  on  the  night  of  their  departure. 
There  is  only  one  word  C^-aU)  i^  the  12th  verse,  which, 
as  Dr.  Colenso  notices,  appears  to  oppose  this  view. 
But  the  express  requirement  (in  verses  3  and  6)  that 
the  lamb  should  be  kept  four  days  before  it  was  killed, 
shows  that  this  word  is  here  used  prospectively.  In- 
stead of  "one  single  day,^^  at  least  four  must  have 
been  actually  passed  in  the  celebration  of  the  service. 
And  so,  in  a  commentary  on  the  passage  which  most 
"  examiners  of  the  Pentateuch  '^  would  have  consulted, 
Josephus  understood  it,  for  he  expressly  says  {Antiq, 
II.  14)  :  "  But  when  God  had  signified  that  with  one 
more  plague  He  would  compel  the  Egyptians  to  let  the 
Hebrews  go.  He  commanded  Moses  to  tell  the  people 
that  they  should  have  a  sacrifice  ready,  and  that  they 
should  prepare  themselves  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  against  the  fourteenth.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  he 
having  made  them  ready  for  their  departure  .  .  .  when 
the  fourteenth  day  was  come,  they  offered  the  sacrifice 
and  purified  their  houses,  &c." 

Here,  again,  instead  of  "  contradictions  and  impos- 
sibilities," we  can  see  in  the  narrative  nothing  but  the 
natural  order  and  consistency,  which  show  its  truth- 
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fulness.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  affirmed  of'the 
next  difficulty,  which,  you  will  observe,  Dr.  Colenso  has 
brought  forward  in  this  same  chapter  where  we  find 
his  comments  on  this  Passover.  It  was  suggested  to 
him  by  the  statement  (Exod.  iii.  22  ;  xi.  2 ;  xii.  35) 
"  that  every  woman  was  to  borrow  of  her  neighbour,  and 
of  her  that  sojourned  in  her  house,  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment. ^^  He  tells  us,  pp.  56,  59, 
that  "  the  supposition  of  their  borrowing  in  this  way, 
even  if  they  lived  in  a  city,  involves  prodigious  diffi- 
culties ;  and  that  these  would  be  enormously  increased  ^^ 
if  they  were  scattered  over  any  extent  of  country. 
Here  you  will  be  pleased  to  remark  that  Dr.  Colenso 
does  not  advance  the  old  difficulty  which  has  been 
dwelt  on  so  often  as  to  the  nature  of  this  "  borrowing.^'' 
The  arguments  brought  forward  by  Hengstenberg,  and 
strongly  confirmed  by  Kurtz,  have  probably  convinced 
him  that  the  word  bs;^;  means  in  this,  as  in  other  places, 
"to  ask,"  or  '^to  demand  ;"  and  that  when  it  is  said  that 
in  consequence  of  their  request,  or  their  demand,  being 
granted,  they  "spoiled  (^^-^3^.)  the  Egyptians,"  the 
author  "meant  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  con- 
straint had  been  exerted  by  them,  and  that  Israel 
marched  away,  '  laden  with,  as  it  were,  the  booty  of 
their  powerful  foes,  as  a  sign  of  the  victory  which  they, 
in  their  weakness,  had  gained  through  the  ^  omni- 
potence of  God.'"  It  is  not  then  the  "demand" 
itself,  but  the  hurried  manner  in  which  it  was  made 
(p.  57),  and  because,  "  when  suddenly  summoned  to 
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depart  they  hastened,  at  a  moment^s  notice,  to  ^  borrow ' 
in  all  directions  from  the  Egyptians'^ — which  con- 
stitutes the  difficulty  in  this  instance.  But  here 
again,  the  difficulty  is  one  which  our  examiner  has 
himself  created.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  such  haste  and 
hurry  in  the  narrative.  One  of  the  three  passages  which 
relate  to  the  proceeding  in  question  (Exod.  xi.  2), 
appears  to  have  escaped  Dr.  Colenso's  notice ;  and 
this  proves  decisively  that,  in  prospect  of  their  de- 
parture, the  Hebrews  had  been  urging  their  demands 
for  some  time  before  the  last  plague  was  inflicted  upon 
Egypt.  They  might  well  urge  them,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that,  to  leave  the  country  as  they  had  the 
prospect  of  doing,  would  otherwise  entail  upon  them 
considerable  loss.  All  their  immoveable  property 
would  then  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians  without  any  equivalent  being  received  by 
them.  They  had,  therefore,  long  before  their  de- 
parture, insisted  upon  what  was  plainly  an  equitable 
claim,  though  it  was  not  satisfied,  until,  through  the 
consternation  occasioned  by  the  last  plague,  constraint 
was  laid  on  their  oppressors,  and,  (as  the  passage, 
Exod.  xii.  36,  literally  means),  the  Egyptians  comphed 
with,  or  satisfied,  their  (just)  requirements. 

Thus  does  the  narrative  again  vindicate  its  con- 
sistency when  it  really  is  '^  examined/^ — But,  says  Dr. 
Colenso,  and  this  is  the  last  of  his  difficulties  which 
needs  to  be  considered  at  this  point  —  "here  we  have 
this  vast   body  of   people    of  all   ages    summoned  to 
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start,  according  to  the  story,  at  a  moment^s  notice, 
and  actually  starting,  together  with  all  their  multi- 
tudinous flocks  and  herds,  which  must  have  spread 
out  over  a  district  as  large  as  a  good-sized  English 
county,^^  p.  61.  How  could  this  be  ?  he  asks  us. 
And  then  he  relates  an  incident  in  his  Natal  ex- 
perience, '^  remembering  which,^^  he  does  not  "  hesitate 
to  declare  this  statement  to  be  utterly  incredible  and 
impossible."  But  whose  statement  is  it?  Certainly 
not  that  of  the  inspired  writer.  We  have  already 
seen  that,  instead  of  representing  them  as  starting  "  at 
a  moment^s  notice,'^  he  manifestly  intimates  the  very 
contrary,  and  in  various  ways  suggests  the  fact,  that 
they  were  for  some  time,  probably  for  weeks,  engaged 
in  preparations  for  their  journey.  Moreover,  he  tells 
us  not  less  expressly,  and  in  more  ways  than  one,  that 
when  the  journey  began  it  was  in  the  outset  deliberately 
prosecuted.  For  he  first  distinctly  intimates  that  they 
remained  for  a  while  at  Rameses,  to  collect  the  neces- 
saries likely  to  be  required  by  them,  and  to  receive  the 
valuables  which  they  had  justly  claimed  in  compensation 
for  the  property  they  had  left  behind.  And  afterwards, 
reviewing  their  progress  as  far  as  Elim,  he  states  (comp. 
Numb,  xxxiii.  3,  and  Exod.  xvi.  1),  that,  when  they 
arrived  there,  an  entire  month  had  elapsed  since  they 
started.  We  here  find  that  "  reference  to  the  '  days 
of  rest,' ''  as  well  as  to  the  ^^  marching  days,^^  of  which 
Dr.  Colenso  denies  the  existence  in  the  history. 
"There   would   surely   have   been   some  reference  to 
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them/^  lie  says  (p.  63),  "  if  they  really  occurred." 
No ;  not  "  surely  : "  any  reference  to  them  might  have 
been  omitted.  Here,  however,  we  actually  find  it,  in 
the  express  statement,  that  the  journey  as  far  as  Elim 
had  occupied  an  entire  month.  Of  this  period,  one 
week  at  most  was  needed  for  their  marchings  and  en- 
campments on  the  east  side  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  so  that,  on 
the  most  unfavourable  computation,  we  have  no  less  than 
three  weeks  assigned  by  the  historian,  instead  of  the 
three  days  or  thereabouts  insisted  on  by  his  ''  examiner  " 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  part  of  their  journey. 

Now,  I  think  we  may  at  length  proceed  undis- 
turbed by  any,  at  all  events,  of  these  difficulties,  in  our 
conviction  that  the  history  thus  far  is  trustworthy,  and 
that  it  does — Dr.  Colenso  notwithstanding  —  give  us 
"  true  narratives  of  actual  historical  matters  of  fact.^^ 
And  here  I  will  ask  you  to  indulge  me  with  your  at- 
tention to  the  following  extracts  from  my  Scripture 
Lands  in  connexion  with  their  history,  which  may  give 
us  some  further  help  in  our  examination  of  this  part 
ofit?  — 


"  The  Hebrew  people  were  spread  over  Egypt  to  positions 
considerably  south  of  their  main  settlement  in  Goshen,  and 
some  of  them  may  have  been  located  on  those  broad  plains 
opposite  Memphis,  where  there  are  still  so  many  traditionary 
memorials  of  them.  Rameses,  identified  with  Hieropolis,  was 
their  rendezvous ;  and  to  this  point  the  labourers  on  the  above 
ground,  and  those  toiling  further  to  the  south,  may  have  gone 
through  the  Wady  Ramlieh,  direct  east  of  Memphis,  and  then 
turned  off"  north-east  by  Jebel  Reibun,  or  have  still  continued 
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in  an  easterly  direction  by  Wady  Tawarik  to  the  Ked  Sea. 
Or  Jebel  Reibun  may  have  been  the  point  of  meeting,  both 
for  the  companies  in  Goshen  and  those  nearer  Memphis.  In 
the  outset,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  separate 
companies  must,  at  all  events,  have  marched  along  different 
roads  to  their  point  of  rendezvous ;  and  hence  may  be  reconciled 
traditions  and  arguments  which  fix  on  so  many  distinct  paths  as 
those  which  were  taken  by  the  emancipated  captives.  .  .  .  After 
attentively  considering  the  various  theories  that  have  been 
formed  respecting  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  my  own  conclu- 
sion is,  that  it  was  made  somewhere  opposite  the  opening  of 
the  Wady  Tarawik,  where  the  sea  is  now  about  seven  miles 
broad.  This  position  perfectly  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of 
this  stupendous  miracle,  for  such — ^judging  from  the  impressions 
left  by  it  (Josh.  ii.  9, 10;  Ps.  cvi.  9)  —  it  must  have  been,  and 
something  very  different  from  passing  over  a  ford,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  represented.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
f utile  than  to  judge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle  from  the 
present  appearance  of  the  coast  and  of  the  gulf :  the  shore-line 
has  changed ;  still  more,  the  bed  of  the  sea,  which  is  plainly 
seen  through  the  clear,  translucent  water,  is  covered  with  a 
jagged  coral  surface,  over  which,  at  any  point,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  any  company  can  have  passed.  Changes  must  have 
occurred  since  the  passage,  which  have  obliterated  all  traces  of 
the  state  and  aspect  of  the  scene  of  it  at  that  time.  '  On  our  left, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Tawarik,  was  '  Migdol '  (Atakah)  ; 
before  us  'the  sea;'  on  the  right,  in  the  defiles  between  the 
ranges  of '  Jebel  Deraj, '  Pihahiroth'  (openings  of  the  caverns); 
and  probably  somewhere  near  here  was  '  Baal  Zephon,'  in  the 

form  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Typhon We  ascended  the 

foremost  projection  of  Ras  Atakah.  There  we  had  the  two 
conjectured  scenes  of  the  passage  in  view  at  once,  and  just 
underneath  is  the  eight-fathom  passage  which  Laborde  speaks 
of.  ....  It  is  true,  as  Stanley  says,  that '  the  framework'  of 
the  miracle  wrought  here  is  not  majestic,  but  it  accords  with 
the  narrative,  and  perfectly  satisfies  all  its  conditions.'"  — 
Scripture  Lands,  etc.,  pp.  49,  53,  54. 
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We  now  follow  the  emancipated   people  in  their 
journey  through  the  wilderness.     The  account  of  their 
progress  during  the  first  thirty  or  thirty-five  days,  is 
given  in  such  detail,  that  every  stage  of  it   can   be 
marked  and  followed,  until  they  reached  the  plain  of 
Sinai,  and  encamped  before  the  sacred  mount,  which 
there  rose  in  its  lonely  majesty,  grandly  towering  before 
them.     There  is  greater  difficulty  in  tracing  the  order  of 
their  marchings  after  their  departure  from  this  place. 
But,  comparing  the  account  in  Num.  xxxiii.  of  their 
''  goings  out,  which  Moses  wrote  by  the  commandment 
of  Jehovah,"  with  the  details  elsewhere  given— it  can  be 
very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  ascertained.     And  taking  the 
result  of  this  comparison,  and  following  them  by  means 
of  it  to  the  end  of  their   "  wanderings,''  we  find   a 
coincidence  which  is  absolutely   perfect   between   the 
details  of  the  narrative,  and  the  respective  localities 
in  the  peninsula  to  which  they  are  assigned.     Those 
stages  of  their  journey,  where  the  people  are  repre- 
sented as  suff'ering  and  exhausted  in  their  enterprise, 
and  consequently  as  desirous  to  abandon  it,  are  even 
now  recognised  as  just  the  distressing  stages  in  a  route 
which,  through  a  considerable  part  of  it,   would  not 
entail  upon  them  excessive  fatigue,  or  involve  them  in 
unbearable  privations.     When  the  history  alludes  to 
supernatural  help,   it  represents  the  people  as  being 
then  in  a  position  where  such  help  would  evidently 
be  required  for  such  a  multitude.     As,  again,  it  was 
not   less  evidently  unneeded,  in   those   stages   where 
the  historian's  silence  on  the  subject  impHes  it  was 
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not  given.  You  know  that  I  am  here  speaking  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  ground  in  question.  With 
the  sacred  narrative  in  constant  view  at  each  stage 
through  which  the  people  are  conducted  in  it^  I  have 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  peninsula^  and  my  purpose 
requires  me  to  ask  for  your  attention  at  this  point  to 
the  results  of  this  detailed  comparison  of  the  history 
itself  with  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  transacted. 

Their  journey  began  in  the  desert  portion  of  their 
settlement,  which  must  already  have  been  familiar  to 
many  among  them,  the  shepherds  and  hunters  of  the 
company,  in  their  wanderings  and  adventures. 

"  Further  on,  however,  and  for  three  days  after  passing  the 
wells  in  the  spot  where  they  emerged  upon  the  Asian  shore,  they 
came  on  one  of  the  most  tedious  and  depressing  stages  of  their 
journey  through  the  peninsula.  Here  they  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  arid  desert  regions,  in  the  line  of  which  the  peninsula  is 
situated.  Sand-storms  were  of  common  occurrence  ;  nor  was 
there  any  water,  though  on  the  frequent  mounds  which  they 
here  met  with  they  found  a  considerable  amount  of  vegetation, 
on  which  their  flocks  and  herds  found  sufficient,  if  not 
abundant,  pasture.^     This   '  three  days    in    the   wilderness,' 

^  "  From  Ayoun  Mousa  to  Wady  Sudr  we  had,  fortunately, 
a  northerly  wind,  or  we  should  have  been  troubled  with  sand, 
as  nearly  all  travellers  say  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  journey. 
We  were  surprised  at  the  large  amount  of  vegetation  in  this 
most  unpromising  part  of  the  desert.  For  more  than  two 
miles  our  course  lay  through  mounds,  about  nine  feet  high, 
which  were  almost  covered  with  rich  green  tufts.  .  .  .  Next  day 
we  had  disagreeable  experience  of  a  sand-storm,  through  which 
we  saw  a  large  flock  of  gazelles.  We  passed  numerous  mounds 
of  the  same  character,  and  rested  near  a  sanded-up  fountain, 
which  our  Sheikh  said  is  called  Howara,  and  over  which 
stand  two  luxuriant  clumps  of  palms." — Extract  from  Journal. 
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even  as  far  as  the  '  Bitter  ¥/"aters,*  soon  and  very  naturally 
exhausted  the  strength  and  spirits  with  which  the  people 
had  started  from  their  first  encampment  and  landing-place. 
At  Marah,  however,  they  were  encouraged  by  seeing  the 
familiar  palm;  and  soon,  in  a  few  hours  more,  they  turned 
into  a  broad  refreshing  wady,  with  clear,  sweet  water  flowing 
beneath  the  roots  of  its  numerous  trees.  The  high,  massive 
promontory,  just  in  front  of  them  on  the  south,  forbade  their 
continued  advance  along  the  shore;  nor  would  they  be  re- 
luctant to  ascend  the  broad  and  shady  path,  with  its  even  rich 
pasturage,  that  lay  before  them.  Now,  for  two  days,  their 
journey  lay  in  a  wooded,  and  well-watered,  and  even  romantic 
country.  In  most  impressive  contrast  with  the  dreary  flatness 
of  Egypt,  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  peninsula  here  burst 
on  them,  until,  advancing  along  a  broad  pathway,  as  in  a 
wide  street,  of  which  the  house-doors  and  windows  had  been 
suddenly  removed,  they  found  themselves  at  its  entrance  upon 
that  broad  open  space,  stretching  a  mile  and  a  half  in  front  of 
them,  which  is  identified  as  the  place  of  their  '  encampment  by 
the  Ked  Sea.' 

"Here,  in  this  grand  and  beautiful  scene,  the  ignoble 
and  degraded  masses  of  the  people  began  to  experience 
some  of  that  influence  of  the  scenery,  so  strongly  contrasted 
as  it  is  with  the  flat  monotony  of  the  Delta  plains,  which 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in 
their  mental  culture  and  elevation.  This  influence  continued, 
surrounding  and  impressing  them  during  their  journey  through 
their  next  stage  from  this  station;  but  they  now  lost  the  re- 
freshment, the  shade  and  water  which  for  the  last  two  days  had 
supported  them  in  their  severe  fatigues.  In  thus  leading  them 
forward  Moses  disclosed  his  firmness,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  the  office  he  had  been  called  to  undertake. 
He  knew  the  country,  the  dangers  of  the  pass  by  the  double 
headland  which  was  lying  before  them  on  the  south,  and  then 
the  sufferings  they  would  encounter  on  the  wide  plain  of 
Murkhah,  across  which  they  must  accomplish  a  shadeless 
march  of  twelve  miles,  on  to  the  great  rocks  of  the  southern 
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side  of  that  weary  land,  where  only,  in  that  dreary,  desolate 
region,  they  would  find  any  shadow  from  the  heat.  He  led 
them  on,  however ;  and  here  in  this  scene  of  special  emergency, 
the  hand  of  their  Divine  Guide  was  specially  outstretched  to 
supply  them  with  those  necessaries,  which,  on  the  two  previous 
days,  they  found  among  the  natural  resources  of  the  com- 
paratively pleasant,  refreshing  country  through  which  their 
road  then  had  led  them.  When  they  emerged  from  this  plain, 
they  went  forward  through  rugged  and  narrow  passes,  with 
high  walls  of  dark,  basaltic  rock,  towering  over  them  on  either 
side.  Sometimes  their  road  led  them  up  through  intricate, 
abrupt,  and  steep  ascents,  where  they  found  no  verdure,  and 
only  here  and  there,  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocky  openings  and 
passages,  ehrub-tufts  and  thin  vegetation,  which  would  hardly 
furnish  their  cattle  with  the  scantiest  supplies  of  nourishment. 
Somewhere,  in  this  dreary  and  barren,  and  yet  sternly  sublime, 
region,  Dophkah  and  Alush  are  situated;  and,  on  a  forced 
march,  there  are  just  two  days'  journeys  intervening  between 
their  late  *  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea,'  and  the  position  with 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  Rephidim  must  be  identified. 

"  No  mention  is  made  by  the  historian  of  any  special  assist- 
ance aff'orded  to  them  in  this  place ;  nor,  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
its  iron  ruggedness  and  arid  destitution,  was  any  miraculous 
help  needed  by  them  at  this  stage  of  their  progress  ;  for  now, 
at  length,  they  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  large  Egyptian 
settlements.  Here  they  would  meet  caravans  of  traders  carry- 
ing provisions  to  the  workmen  and  settlers  in  the  colony  near 
the  copper-mines  of  Surabit  el  KhMim.  Almost  midway  in 
their  progress  is  Wady  Magh^rah,  where  they  Avould  see  on 
tablets  high  up  on  the  rocky  faces  of  the  mountain,  and  which 
were  even  then  ancient  witnesses  of  the  tyrannical  superstition 
of  the  people  from  whom  they  had  just  separated.  Within  a 
few  hours  thence  were  the  mines,  having  a  considerable 
Egyptian  population  around  them,  where  foraging  parties, 
detached  from  the  main  body,  could  obtain  supplies,  that  might 
also  be  abundantly  famished  by  the  travelling  caravans  of 
traders  and  Bedouins,  whom  they  could  hardly  fail  to  meet 
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with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  an  important  settle- 
ment.'<' 

"  When,  however,  they  approached  Rephidim,  all  those  re- 
sources which  had  supplied  their  needs  throughout  their 
journey  between  this  place  and  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  began 
to  fail;  and,  where  they  were  encamped  under  the  rocks, 
which  now  rose  high  on  either  side  of  their  road,  '  there  was 
no  water  for  the  people  to  drink,'  The  wells  of  Paran  were 
yet  nearly  a  day's  march  distant ;  and  here,  accordingly,  in 
their  need,  a  supply  was  miraculously  furnished  to  them, 

"  In  this  place,  as  the  memorial  names,  Massah  (temptation) 
and  Meribah  (strife),  left  on  it  denoted,  they  failed  in  that 
trust  which  their  recent  experience  should  have  taught  and 
encouraged  them  to  exercise.  The  trials,  however,  were  indeed 
severe.  Their  leader,  whom  they  knew  to  be  familiar  with  the 
country,  had  encouraged  them  in  their  toils  and  privations, 
after  they  left  Elim  and  the  encampment  before  the  Red  Sea, 
by  the  prospect  of  the  wells,  and  palm-groves,  and  rich  pastures 
of  Paran — that  beautiful  oasis  of  the  wilderness.  And  now, 
while  still  in  the  mountainous  tract  which  opens  on  it,  they 
found  this  rich  garden  territory  jealously  guarded  by  warlike 
tribes,  against  whom  they  had  to  make  good  their  passage  by 
force  of  arms.  This,  however,  they  effected ;  they  '  discomfited 
Amalek  with  the  edge  of  the  sword;'  but  instead  of  resting  in 

'°  There  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  this  part  of  the 
desert  was  largely  peopled.  The  mines  Sflrabit  el  Khadim ; 
those  of  which  Dr.  Wilson  discovered  traces  on  Jebel  Nasb 
{Lands  of  the  Bihle^  vol.  i.  187)  ;  the  tablets  and  caves  in  Wady 
Magharah  —  all  show  that,  before  and  after  the  exodus,  there 
was  a  considerable  settlement  at  this  place.  (In  the  Maghara 
tablets  we  saw  the  cartouche  of  Suphis,  the  builder  of  the  great 
pyramid ;  and  on  the  stones  at  SArabit  el  Khadim  there  are 
those  of  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties). 
The  most  distant  of  these  places  is  within  three  hours  (ten 
miles)  of  Wady  Mokatteb,  the  chief  inscriptions  in  which  must, 
on  any  hypothesis,  have  been  the  work  of  residents  in  the 
valley,  not  of  casual  passers-by,  since  many  of  them  are  in 
positions  which  could  only  be  reached  by  appliances  and  aids 
which  mere  travellers  could  not  employ. 
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his  territory,  as  they  might  have  expected,  and  as  they  desired, 
they  passed  through  it,  after  a  hrief  stay  of  at  most  a  few 
days.  .  .  . 

"...  There  was  no  opportunity,  however,  for  any  lengthened 
pause.  This  was  the  very  garden  of  the  peninsula ;  and  their 
stay  there,  as  if  to  occupy  it,  would  have  brought  on  them  all 
the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Bedouins,  and  these  probably  would 
have  come  aided  and  reinforced  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Their  occupation  of  the  territory  would  have  been 
a  reason  for  war  such  as  the  Hebrews  were  not  then  prepared 
to  encounter.  On,  therefore,  they  went,  now  through  rock- 
scenery  of  naked,  barren  grandeur;  no  trees,  no  pasturage,  or 
wells  ;  nothing  but  abrupt  and  rugged  eminences  of  chalk,  and 
limestone,  and  granite — all  in  the  most  entire  contrast  with  the 
recent  site  of  the  encampment ;  until,  after  a  long  day's  march 
onwards,  in  a  direct  line  through  this  cold,  sterile  desolation, 
they  reached  the  open  wady  of  Sebayeh,  and  there  encamped 
— the  high  pyramidal  mass  of  Sinai  on  the  western  side,  lonely 
and  stern,  towering  above  them. 

"  Here  they  found  water,  and  on  the  gentle  slopes  which 
surround  the  valley,  their  flocks  and  herds  were  supplied  with 
pasturage.  The  manna,  also,  was  still  continued  in  daily 
supplies  to  them.  In  the  neighbouring  wadys  opening  on  this 
ample  ground,  which  furnished  the  central  site  of  the  encamp- 
ment, and  which  was  doubtless  the  place  of  the  great  assem- 
blages of  the  people,  there  were  large  and  abundant  spaces,  for 
many  families  of  the  tribes  whose  stations  were  on  the  north- 
east and  south-west  sides  of  the  congregation.  Xor  were  they 
exposed  in  any  direction  to  secret,  sinister  attacks  from  the 
wandering  tribes  around  those  parts,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
narrower  valleys  and  passes  through  which  they  had  been 
journeying ;  as,  again,  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  their 
station  to  awaken  any  jealousy  against  them  while  they  occupied 
it.  On  the  contrary,  their  presence  here  would  rather  be 
welcomed  by  their  late  adversaries,  with  whom  they  might  now 
carry  on  negotiations,  exchanging  the  solid  wealth  they  had 
brought  from  Egypt  for  the  supplies  which  the  resources  of 
the  desert  tribes  enabled  them  to  furnish  to  the  encampment. 
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Here,  accordiDgly,  they  settled  in  front  of  the  great  mountain, 
which  was  visible  from  every  point  of  the  central  ground,  and 
conspicuous  in  its  sublimity  and  altitude  above  all  surrounding 
eminences,  not  one  of  them  in  its  neighbourhood  approaching, 
or  even  comparing  with  it  in  grandeur.  ...  In  preparing  the 
tabernacle  and  the  instruments  of  their  worship,  the  large  ac- 
cumulation of  their  wealth  was  here  available,  and  for  many 
months  their  artists  and  skilled  workmen  resumed  the  labours 
of  their  craft.  The  encampment  was  busied  with  many  of  the 
occupations  that  had  employed  them  in  their  house  of  bondage  ; 
detachments  were  sent  to  trade  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
for  beams  of  the  acacia  that  grew  around  their  settlements,  and 
for  skins  of  the  wild  animals  which  their  hunters  had  captured. 
Some  of  the  people  would  retrace  their  steps  to  the  mining 
districts,  which  they  had  lately  passed,  and  where  they  would 
procure  many  needful  materials  for  the  new  structures  they 
were  uprearing.  ..." 

"  At  length,  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  after  they  left 
Egypt,  the  tabernacle  was  set  up,  in  sign  and  token  that  their 
organisation  as  one  of  the  kingdoms  was  completed.  As  they 
went  towards  the  holy  place,  the  smoke  that  daily  ascended 
from  the  altar  in  front  of  it,  rose  in  view  of  the  sacred  summit 
now  so  solemn  and  venerable  in  their  regards.  But,  in  a  few 
days  they  gazed  on  Mount  Sinai  for  the  last  time ;  for  they 
were  commanded  to  resume  their  march,  and,  in  long  and  now 
well-ordered  line,  they  started  afresh  on  a  journey  which  in 
another  month,  at  most,  should  have  ended  by  their  taking  pos- 
session of  the  land  which  had  been  promised  to  them. 


"  "The  coarser,  heavier  materials  of  the  tabernacle,  such  as 
they  had  not  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  were  easily  pro- 
cured from  the  Egvptian  settlements  at  the  mines,  from  which 
they  were  only  at  most  three  days'  journey  distant.  The 
acacia  (shittim)  wood  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
encampment;  and  the  tachash,  the  skins  of  which  were  so 
largely  used,  is  identified  with  some  of  the  antelope  species, 
which  are  now  constantly  met  with  in  the  peninsula,  and  which, 
it  is  said,  are  still  known  in  Eastern  Africa  under^  almost  the 
same  name." — ComT^.  Kitto's  Bib.  Cyc,  vol.  I.,  p.  277. 
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"  From  the  summits  of  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai, 
the  whole  course  of  the  ground  they  had  to  traverse  was  plainly- 
visible.  Every  winding  and  eminence  upon  it  was  distinctly 
seen,  on  to  the  broad  belt  of  sand  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
supporting  mountain-wall  of  the  highlands  of  the  peninsula. 
They  saw  clearly,  therefore,  that,  as  they  went  over  that  bare 
and  arid  surface,  some  of  the  trials  would  be  again  encountered 
under  which  they  had  sunk  in  the  three  days  Avhile  they  were 
in  Etham,  and  afterwards  during  their  passage  through  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin.  Still  the  difficulties  they  actually  ex- 
perienced were  greater  even  than  they  could  have  expected ; 
and,  indeed,  had  those  three  thousand  who  were  slain  as  the 
most  factious  of  the  host  been  yet  among  them,  and  had  they 
still  continued  in  their  previous  undisciplined,  uninstructed 
state,  they  must  have  been  overcome  by  those  discouragements 
of  the  way  which  they  there  encountered.  For  now,  after 
twelve  months'  rest  and  refreshment  in  the  Sinai  vale,  where 
they  had  found  comjietent  supplies  for  their  cattle  and  for 
themselves,  their  paths  lay  amongst  the  most  desolate  and 
barren  stages  of  the  journey  across  the  broad  sandy  region 
which  separates  the  cluster  of  the  Sinaitic  hills  from  the  great 
ranges  of  the  Tih.'^  Here  and  there  they  would  find  sufficient, 
if  not  ample,  pasturage  for  their  flocks.  In  the  most  unlikely 
turns  along  their  intricate  pathway  they  would  come  on  plots 

'^  "  "VVe  have  no  distinct  notices  of  the  exact  direction  taken 
by  the  people  in  their  march  from  Sinai.  They  went  on  some 
way  northward,  and  they  are  shortly  found  at  the  head  of  the 
eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  must  therefore  have  crossed 
the  Tih  range,  and  they  would  naturally  prefer  the  passes  on 
the  east. 

"  This  makes  it  probable  that  they  went  on  the  route  which 
is  now  usually  taken  by  travellers  from  the  Sinai  Convent  to 
Akabah ;  and  Robinson  identifies  the  Ain  Huderah,  in  his  line 
of  march,  with  Hazeroth.  Most  travellers  find  this  the  most  toil- 
some part  of  their  journey  in  the  peninsula;  and  this  was  our 
experience  during  the  two  days  in  Avhich  we  wdnt  from  Sinai 
to  the  pass  El  Mureikeh,  which  is  the  central  pass  upwards  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  highlands  beyond  the 
Tih."  °  ^ 
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of  desert  vegetation,  on  garden-like  spaces,  that  were  covered 
with  shrubs  and  herbage,  and  fertilised  by  the  winter  torrents, 
which  would  surprise  them  by  their  marvellous  profusion,  day 
after  day,  when  the  pause  of  their  encampment  was  signalled. 
For  themselves,  however,  there  was  no  food.  Here  they  could 
no  longer  procure  the  corn  which  they  might  easily  have 
obtained  from  Egypt  while  they  were  at  Sinai,  since  their 
wealth  gave  them  the  means  of  purchasing  it,  and  there  were 
agents  easily  found  who  would  convey  it.  Then,  the  pasturage 
which  the  fiocks  and  herds  obtained  was  so  scanty  as  barely  to 
supply  them  with  milk  for  their  infant  ehildren.  The  butter 
and  cheese  which  they  could  procure  from  the  wandering  tribes 
in  the  valleys  around  Sinai,  or  make  for  themselves,  could  no 
longer  be  obtained ;  and  they  pined  and  fainted  for  stronger 
food  than  the  manna,  especially  under  the  fatigue  of  crossing 
the  stupendous  pass  over  the  mountain  range  which  now  was 
close  before  them. 

"  What  they  should  have  done  at  this  time  was  to  press 
energetically  forward;  and  then,  in  a  few  days,  they  would 
have  had  food  and  resources  of  all  kinds  on  the  ground  south 
of  the  patriarchal  settlement ;  where  in  fact  they  afterwards 
found  it  for  upwards  of  thirty-eight  years.  But  this  effort 
they  would  not  make.  Here,  accordingly,  on  three  occasions 
in  this  stage  of  the  journey,  their  failure  of  trust  is  again  con- 
spicuously noted,  with  one  of  the  causes  that  occasioned  it,  in 
the  lack  of  food.  And  here  it  is  that  we  read  how,  in  punish- 
ment for  their  sloth  and  ignoble  weakness,  the  food  they  lusted 
after  was  miraculously  furnished,  in  quantities  inviting  to 
excesses  that  slew  the  mightiest  of  them,  and  smote  down  the 
chosen  men  of  Israel. 

"  In  this  manner  they  dug  again  for  themselves  graves  of 
lust  and  of  transgression.  Those  graves  lie  somewhere  near 
the  western  side  of  the  great  Tih  range,  which  now,  at  length, 
taught  and  strengthened  by  their  severe  discipline,  the  people 
girded  themselves  up  to  pass,'^     In  respect  of  phj^sical  effort 

'*  "Dr.  Stewart,   Tent  and  Khan,  pp.  96,  159,  160;  gives 
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and  enterprise,  this  was  incomparably  more  difficult  than  any- 
thing they  had  undertaken.  Along  steep  and  rugged  paths, 
upon  the  edge  of  deep  ravines,  and  on  narrow  ledges  by  the 
sides  of  the  stupendous  hills,  where  the  beasts  moved  on  with 
difficulty  in  single  file  —  they,  at  length,  reached  the  head  of 
the  Elanitic  Gulf;  and  there,  under  the  palms  of  that  beautiful 
oasis  of  the  desert,  where  the  peninsula  borders  close  on  the 
vast  Arabian  wilderness,  they  refreshed  themselves  after  their 
prodigious  toil  and  excitement  from  the  perils  which  they  had 
just  undergone,  and  made  their  preparations  for  the  effort  of 
the  few  remaining  days,  which  took  them  on  to  Kadesh.  Near 
the  encampment  they  found  mercantile  stations;  and  here,  too, 
their  friendly  relations  with  the  Midianites  in  the  neighbour- 
hood procured  for  them  some  of  the  necessaries  required  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  journey. 

"  It  was  in  about  eighteen  months  from  the  time  when  they 
started  from  Egypt  that  we  next  find  them  advancing  up  the 
broad  sandy  desert,  that  stretches  its  terrific  length  from  the 
head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  settling,  after 
about  three  days'  journey  northward,  at  their  encampment  in 
Kadesh.  .  .  .  This  station  was  at  the  foot  of  that  range  which 
extends,  in  confused  and  broken  eminences,  all  along  the  western 
side  of  the  long  path  they  had  just  traversed.  .  .  .  They  would 
find  water  there,  and  vegetation,  shrubs,  and  trees — the  nubk, 
the  acacia,  probably  the  palm — in  equal  abundance  with  that 
which  they  had  found  sufficient,  through  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai.  With  the  Edomites,  in 
the  blue  mountain  valleys  which  fronted  them  on  the  east,  they 
were  on  friendly  terms ;  and  from  them  they  could  procure 
corn  sufficient  for  their  needs.  From  this  place,  then,  they 
sent  up  into  the  highland  country  an  adventurous  company  of 
spies,  or  explorers,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most 


an  interesting  account  of  numerous  cairns,  or  stone  mounds, 
which  he  found  in  this  direction,  two  days'  journey  from  the 
convent,  and  which,  as  he  reports,  are  known  among  the  Be- 
douins as  Turbet  el  Yahoud, '  the  Graves  of  the  Jews.' " 
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practicable  line  of  access  into  the  promised  territory ;  and,  for 
forty  days,  they  looked  wistfully  for  the  return  of  these 
messengers,  for  they  were  anxious  to  move  out  of  the  oppres- 
sive, stifling  heat  of  the  Arabah,  on  to  the  healthier  as  well  as 
more  abundant  region  which  was  there  above  them,  and  which 
they  already  regarded  as  their  own  possession. 

"These  were  the  circumstances,  and  this  must  have  been 
the  state  of  mind,  in  which  they  awaited  the  return  of  the  com- 
missioned twelve,  who  were  deputed  as  their  forerunners.  Their 
alarm  and  disappointment,  when  these  men  brought  back  such  a 
discouraging  report,  especially  in  respect  of  the  prowess  of  the 
inhabitants,  may  be  illustrated  by  their  own  superiority,  in 
respect  of  personal  strength,  to  the  Egyptians.  Such  as  they 
were  in  comparison  with  the  slender,  low-statured,  and  debili- 
tated occupants  of  the  Nile  valley,  the  Hebrews  had  expected 
to  find  themselves  in  relation  to  the  possessors  of  the  land, 
whom  they  could  then  have  easily  displaced.  They  had 
thought  of  an  immediate  conquest  over  races  to  whom  they 
were  as  much  superior  as  to  their  keepers  in  the  house  of 
bondage.'* .  .  .  They  were,  therefore,  naturally  overcome  by 
consternation  and  despair  when  the  facts  were  laid  before  them. 
.  .  .  '  Would  it  not  be  better,'  they  now  asked,  '  to  return  into 
Egypt  ?'  And  then  was  uttered  the  threatening  which  spurred 
them  to  that  wild  rush,  through  the  hill  passes  above  them, 
which  was  so  disastrously  repulsed,  and  which  compelled  them 
to  ascend  in  the  only  course  now  before  them,  through  one  of 
the  gentler  openings  farther  south,  on  to  that  wide  and  ample 
territory  south  of  the  patriarchal  ground,  where  at  length  we 
reach  the  scene  of  their  history  during  this  stage  of  it,  for  here 
thirty-eight  of  the  forty  years  of  what  is  known  as  their 
wanderings  were  passed.  .  .  . 

'*  Judging  from  the  mummies,  the  figures  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  slight,  and  their  stature  averaged  about  five 
and  a  half  feet.  .  .  .  The  contrast  between  them  and  the  robust 
descendants  of  the  giant  settlers  in  Hebron  would  naturally 
strike  the  people  with  surprise  and  alarm,  as  described  in 
Numb.  xiii.  28. 
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"  . . . .  This  vast  and  open  territory  was  marked  by  frequent 
tracts  of  verdure  and  fruitfulness,  where  the  long-practised 
agricultural  skill  of  the  Hebrews  might  be  put  into  profitable 
activity.  Even  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  it,  and  under  the 
languid  and  unskilful  operations  of  the  wandering  tribes  w4iom 
they  dispossessed,  they  found  corn  and  barley  growing  in  con- 
siderable quantities ;  while  the  spaces  covered  with  desert  vege- 
tation would  be  a  continual  surprise  to  them,  as  they  moved 
over  the  surface  of  the  country,  between  its  mountain  bound- 
aries and  the  sandy  desert  on  the  west  towards  Egypt.  They 
would  carefully  avoid  settling  for  any  time  on  this  side  of  their 
new  territory,  both  on  account  of  its  barrenness,  and  to  escape 
contention  with  the  armed  companies  moving  to  and  fro 
between  the  land  of  their  late  captivity  and  Palestine.  On  this 
line  they  might,  however,  communicate  with  the  caravans  for 
purposes  of  merchandise ;  and  as  a  granary,  Egypt  was  within 
their  reach.  Probably,  extensive  communities  were  then 
occupying  some  of  the  oases  of  the  country,  where  they  fre- 
quently found  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty,  as  well  as  abundant 
means  of  pasturage  and  sustenance.  High  mountains  were  in 
view  from  every  part  of  it,  and  over  its  general  surface  there 
was  an  aspect  of  massive  grandeur  and  desolate  sublimity,  that 
contrasted  most  favourably  with  the  stations  where  their  an- 
cestors, the  patriarchs,  had  settled.'^ 


'^  We  crossed  this  part  of  the  peninsula  by  Nukhl  and 
Beersheba.  The  following  extracts  from  my  journal  will 
convey  some  impression  of  its  appearance.  "  Every  step  of  our 
journey  to-day  (April  6th,  the  second  day  after  crossing  the 
Tih)  has  shown  how  abundant  water  was  at  one  time  here.  ,  .  . 
Our  course  has  almost  entirely  lain  amongst  the  beds  of  ancient 
torrents.  .  .  .  We  met  with  continuous  vegetation.  The  turfa 
was  abundant,  but  it  does  not  bear  manna  here.— April  9th. 
Again  came  on  extensive  spaces  covered  with  vegetation. 
Some  acres,  about  a  mile  from  Nukhl,  are  under  field  culti- 
vation. In  fact,  a  pure  desert,  z.e.,  a  sandy  or  stony  surface 
without  vegetation,  has  hitherto  been  the  exception.— April 
10th.  Our  camping  ground  to-night  is  on  the  borders  of  a  wady 
as  fruitful  and  picturesque  as  Ghurnidel  or  Fairau ;  grain  is 
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"  In  its  features  and  resources,  and  again  in  its  relative 
position  with  respect  to  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  the  region  was 
well  adapted  for  the  training  of  that  generation  w^hich  was  first 
to  enter  on  the  place  of  the  Hebrews  as  one  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  There  was  freedom  for  the  masses  from  cor- 
ruptmg  influences  and  from  oppression,  while  the  princes  and 
elders  had  opportunities,  by  means  of  the  caravans  which  passed 
on  either  side  of  them,  to  maintain  the  permanent  advantages 
they  had  acquired.  Their  position,  in  fact,  combined  the 
advantages  of  both  the  previous  positions  of  the  people  on  the 
patriarchal  territory  and  in  Egypt.  Amidst  these  circumstances 
Moses  saw  another  generation  rising  up,  under  the  strengthen- 
ing discipline  of  their  new  life,  free  from  the  ignoble  features 
that  were  indelibly  branded  on  their  parents'  soul,  and  under 
the  purifying  and  elevating  influence  of  the  polity  and  worship 
that  were  now  observed  under  his  superintendence 

"  For  it  was  another  generation  that  came  down  through 
one  of  the  wadys  in  the  west  of  the  Arabah,  from  the  high 
table-lands  of  Paran  into  the  broad  wilderness  highway  that 
lay  outstretched,  between  the  hills  they  were  descending,  and 
the  purple  mountains  of  Edom  before  them  on  the  east.  They 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  its  sterility  and  arid  desolation, 
for  it  was  visible  to  them  whenever  they  approached  its  moun- 
tain boundary  on  that  side  of  their  wide  territory.  Yet  here 
again  the  old  rebellious,  mistrustful  spirit  manifested  itself,  on 
the  failure  of  the  waters  in  their  former  encampment  at  Kadesh. 
The  hopes  of  Moses,  that  he  might  yet  see  the  success  of 


growinjQj  on  it  and  birds  are  singing ;  and  one  might  imagine 
oneself  at  home,  in  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  INIay. 
—  April  13th.  Soon  after  starting  this  morning  we  came  upon 
patches  of  ground  under  cultivation,  and  growing  barley  and 

oats ;  and  further  on  we  found  extensive  field  enclosures 

Reached  Berein  and  rested  under  the  first  group  of  trees  we 
have  seen  since  leaving  the  garden  at  Sinai.  The  whole  country 
(around  Eboda)  was  at  one  time  evidently  under  cultivation. 
.  .  .  There  were  wide  grassy  swards  and  ploughed  fields  just 
before  we  reached  this  wady  where  we  are  now  encamped." 
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the  enterprise  for  which  he  had  lived  and  toiled,  were  again 
discouraged ;  and  he  must  also  have  been  conscious  of  much 
anxiety  on  account  of  their  purpose  to  make  their  way  up  the 
Ghor  through  the  Edom  provinces  to  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan. 
Their  request  to  advance  in  that  direction,  however,  was  refused. 
The  king  of  Edom  naturally  enough  forbade  the  march  of  such 
a  formidable  host  through  his  mountain  territory,  and  past  the 
neighbourhood  of  settlements  and  cities  that  were  even  then 
wealthy  with  the  stores  of  the  great  commerce  which  was  being 
carried  forward  by  the  land  caravans  across  the  Arabah  desert, 
and  by  the  shipping  in  the  Gulf  of  Elah.  This  refusal  saved 
the  Israelites  from  a  temptation  which  Moses,  not  less  than  the 
king  of  Edom,  must  have  dreaded,  since  it  might  have  led  them 
to  stop  short  of  the  true  goal  of  their  enterprise,  and  to  settle 
themselves  in  the  attractive  country  to  which  they  might  even 
suppose  they  could  make  out  ancestral  claims.  Under  the 
king's  prohibition,  however,  they  were  helpless  ;  for  an  attempt 
to  force  a  passage  up  those  mountains,  occupied  and  protected 
by  hostile  troops,  would  have  been  infatuation. 

"We  now,  therefore,  see  them  compelled,  in  one  of  the 
severest  trials  of  their  fortitude,  to  return  on  a  southward 
march  down  the  Arabah,  with  the  purpose  of  taking  the  route 
bordering  upon  the  great  wilderness  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seir  mountains,  that  so  they  might  reach  the  provinces  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  This  circuitous  and  dangerous  path  was, 
however,  the  only  one  open  to  them,  and  so  they  girded  them- 
selves up  in  mind  and  bod^r  to  attempt  it 

"  They  went  forward  upon  the  long  journey  of  more  than 
sixty  miles,  which  yet  lay  between  them  and  the  head  of  the 
eastern  Red  Sea  Gulf;  for  this  heated  barren  valley  was  not  a 
scene  to  tarry  in  longer  than  needful,  .  .  .  But  before  them  were 
the  palm-groves  of  Elah,  under  whose  green  shades  their 
ancestors  had  stopped  and  refreshed  themselves  thirty-eight 
years  before,  in  a  transient  revival  of  their  life  beside  the  Nile. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  that  resting-place  they  replenished 
their  stores  from  the  commercial  depots  they  found  there,  and 
from  the  encampments  of  the  friendly  Midianites ;  and  then 
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they  ascended  the  winding  mountain- path  which  led  up  to  the 
higher  ground  bordering  on  the  great  desert,  that  stretched  far 
beyond  them  on  the  east,  and  they  went  along  the  already 
well-trodden  route  of  the  caravans  which,  for  centuries  past, 
had  conveyed  to  Damascus  and  the  north  of  Syria  the  mer- 
chandise of  Egypt  and  of  Ethiopia. 

"  Their  relations  with  Edom  compelled  them  to  keep  a  line 
of  march  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  great  sandy  shadeless 
waste,  stretching  far  on  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  was  even 
more  terrible  than  the  desert  highway  they  had  just  left, 
beyond  the  mountains  that  now  stood  low,  compared  with  their 
elevation  as  they  had  before  been  seen  on  the  west.'^  So  the 
soul  of  the  people  '  w^as  here  naturally  much  discouraged,  be- 
cause of  the  way.'  In  truth,  their  circumstances  at  this  time 
were  more  trying,  and  even  apparently  more  desperate,  than 
any  their  ancestors  had  ever  encountered  in  their  marchings. 
One  week's  earnest  endeavour  might,  indeed,  have  carried  them 
to  the  end  of  their  embarrassment ;  and,  as  was  afterwards 
shown,  there  were  amongst  them  many  who  were  capable 
of  such  an  effort,  and  w^ho  earnestly  expostulated  with  the 
feebler,  the  ignoble,  and  rebellious  spirits  who  impeded  them  so 
much  by  their  complaints.  They,  for  failing  in  that  effort,  were 
severely  punished.  The  '  fiery  serpents '  of  this  region  added 
new  horrors  to  their  sufferings  from  heat,  and  fatigue,  and 
drought.  This  severe  visitation,  however,  like  former  ones, 
purified  the  camp  of  its  pests  and  troublers ;  for  the  efficacy  of 
the  cure  provided  for  it  was  discriminative,  so  that  it  took  effect 
only  on  those  who  were  walling  to  go  forward  on  their  remain- 
ing path  cordially  and  with  valiant  trust.  For  the  rest,  the 
faithless  and  the  ignoble,  they  were  left  in  their  desert  graves ; 
and  another  mound  of  death  w^as  raised  in  awful  testimony  of 


'^  The  road  taken  by  the  people  coincided  w^ith  the  present 
Haj  route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  and  the  towns  and  villages 
situated  in  it  now  supply  the  pilgrim  caravans,  as  the  Edomites 
supplied  the  marching  Hebrews ;  selling  to  them  water  and 
their  field  produce  as  it  was  required.  Deut.  ii.  28,  29. 
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their  guilty  unfaithfulness  in  the  vocation  with  Avhich  they  had 
been  called. 

"  In  a  very  few  days  after  this  last  visitation,  they  were  on 
those  same  open  downs  melting  away  in  the  great  desert,  over 
which  they  had  wished  to  make  a  direct  march,  when  they  re- 
quested a  passage  through  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Edom. 
His  country,  which  they  passed  on  the  east  of  it,  reminded  them 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  Paran  uplands,  whose  familiar  heights 
they  could  now  discern  in  some  of  the  prospects  that  now 
opened  before  them  on  the  south-west.  There  were  in  view  the 
well-known  hills,  under  whose  shades  the  lives  of  all,  save 
three  of  them,  had  been  passed.  The  same  aspect  of  the  country 
was  continued  in  the  possessions  of  the  friendly  tribe  of  Moab, 
on  the  borders  of  whose  territory  they  paused  to  refresh  and 
recruit  their  forces.  Here  the  grey  hills  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  were  distinctly  visible,  and  just  in  front  of  them  they 
could  look  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Land  of  the  Patri- 
archs. They  took  up  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
which  gives  its  name,  Arnon,  to  the  springs  that  come  through 
a  broad  cleft  in  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  leaving 
beyond  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wildly  beautiful  and 
richly  wooded  ravine,  on  the  south  of  which  they  were  en- 
camped, a  country  even  more  picturesque  and  fruitful  than 
any  they  had  seen  since  they  left  their  resting-place  at 
Akabah." 

Here  their  long  discipline,  in  preparation  for  the 
conquest  and  occupation  of  the  land  that  had  been 
promised  to  them,  ended. — And  now,  reviewing  the 
account  which  you  see  thus  illustrated,  step  by  step, 
by  means  of  an  inspection  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
historian  carries  us, — the  narrative  itself,  be  it  observed, 
being  obtained  by  means  of  a  searching  comparison  be- 
tween two  separated  portions  of  his  record, —  you  sec 
how  truly  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  coincidence  is 
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absolutely  perfect   between  the  circumstances   of  bis 
history  and  the  respective  localities  in  the  peninsula  to 
which  he  has  assigned  them.     The  topographical  de- 
tails given  by  him   are  reflected,  with  most    accurate 
precision,  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  ;  and — 
as  you  observed  I  intimated  in  passing — traces  of  an 
earlier   condition   of  greater   fertility   and  cultivation 
continually  deepen  in  the  traveller's  mind  this  sense  of 
an  absolutely  perfect  conformity  between  the  narrative 
and    the   ground   and    framework    of  its   occurrence. 
Hence  the  first  tests  by  which  we  naturally  examine 
our  writer^s  trustworthiness  are  satisfied.     And,  as  I 
have  before  reminded  you,  the  interior  agreements  and 
the  ''undesigned  coincidences,''  between  separated  parts 
of  each  book  of  his  history,  and  again  between  each 
book  in  its  entireness,  and  the  remaining  four,  are  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  accuracy  of  its  exterior  rela- 
tion.i^     ^i-e  we  not,  then,  entitled  to  say  that,  so  far, 
the  Pentateuch  justifies  the  account  which  was  given 
of  it  when  it  was  put  into  our  hands,  under  such  high 
sanction  and  authority  ?     Surely  we  may  here  conclude 
that,  if  ever  authentic  history  was  written,  these  books 
of  Moses  contain  the  record  of  historical  circumstances 
as  reai  as  any  that  ever  occurred  on  earth,  and  that 
have  been  transacted  in  the  history  of  men. 

Innumerable  students,  after  many  years  of  unfet- 
tered as  well  as  of  trustful  and  reverent  inquiry  into  the 
subject,    have   deliberately   come   to   this   conclusion. 
"  See  Appendix. 
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Yet  here,  in  this  part  of  the  ^'  story  '^  especially,  Dr. 
Colenso  finds  "  a  series  of  manifest  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies,  which  leave  us,  it  would  seem,  no  alter- 
native but  to  conclude  that  main  portions  of  the  story 
of  the  Exodus,  though  based  probably  on  some  real 
historical  foundation,  yet  are  certainly  not  to  be 
regarded  as  historically  true It  has  been  writ- 
ten^'—  i.  e.  it  has  been  compiled  or  edited — "from 
the  ancient  legends  of  the  people,  though  with  no 
more  consciousness  of  doing  wi'ong,  or  of  practising 
historical  deception,  than  Homer  had,  or  any  of  the 
early  Roman  annalists/^ — Pp.  xi,  xvii. 

For,  first,  as  one  main  reason  for  this  conclusion. 
Dr.  Colenso  asks.  How  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the 
sustenance  of  such  an  immense  multitude,  with  their 
cattle  and  herds,  in  a  country  such  as  the  peninsula  is 
described,  both  by  modern  travellers  and  by  Scripture, 
as  being,  and  this  during  a  period  of  forty  years  ?  Then 
(pp.  65-78)  he  collects,  and  comments  upon,  the  reports 
of  observers,  who  speak  of  its  "  bare  and  barren  plains 
of  sands,"  of  its  "  entire  desolation,^'  of  its  "  extreme 
scarcity  of  water,"  and  of  its  lack  "of  anything  that  can 
properly  be  called  soil."  And  he  says,  "  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  state  of  the  country  through  which 
the  people  travelled  has  undergone  any  material  change 
from  that  time  to  this.  It  is  described  as  being  then 
what  it  is  now,  a  ^  desert  land,'  a  ^  waste,  howling 
wilderness.^  "  On  this  difiiculty  he  has  expended  his 
chief  force  in  his  longest  and  most  elaborate  chapter. 
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replying,  at  considerable  lengthy  and  in  a  manner 
whicli  I  shall  soon  notice,  to  the  considerations  which 
Drs.  Stanley  and  Kalisch  have  brought  forward  in 
order  to  mitigate^  if  not  remove_,  it. 

Now  that  the  above  quotations  describe  with  accu- 
racy some  parts  of  the  peninsula  is  evident  from  the 
history  itself,  and  this  fact  appears  plainly  in  what  I 
may  call  the  illustrated  version  of  it,  which  I  have  just 
placed  before  you.  Indeed,  it  is  in  connexion  with 
such  portions  of  his  narrative  that  we  observe  an  indi- 
cation of  the  sacred  writer^s  accuracy  and  truthfulness, 
since  it  is  just  where  he  is  following  the  people  through 
these  stages  of  their  journey  that,  as  I  before  said,  he 
represents  them  as  distressed  and  exhausted  by  their 
enterprise,  and  consequently  desirous  to  abandon  it. 
But  it  is  not  less  certain  that  to  a  very  considerable 
—  nay,  to  by  far  the  larger — part  of  the  ground  in 
question,  the  phrases  which  Dr.  Colenso  has  collected 
are  wholly  inappropriate.  "Bare  and  barren  plains/^ 
"  entire  desolation,^^  &c.,  are  descriptions  ridiculouslv 
unsuitable  to  immense  portions  of  the  18,000  square 
miles  which  are  comprised  in  the  surface  of  this 
country,  and  especially  so  to  that  portion  in  which  at 
least  thirty-eight  of  the  forty  years  of  the  wanderings 
were  passed.  In  the  configuration  and  levels  of  its 
surfaces,  and,  indeed,  in  all  its  physical  characteristics, 
the  peninsula  includes  regions  of  the  most  varied 
character.  Its  soil,  and  climate,  and  its  resources, 
are  singularly  diversified.      In   some  parts  no  waste 
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places  can  exceed  its  arid,  dreary  barrenness ;  in  others 
it  is  fertile,  abundantly  watered,  and  romantic  in  the 
beauty,  and  even  magnificence,  of  its  prospects.  On 
its  lower  grounds,  indeed,  the  heat  is  terribly  op- 
pressive, but  among  the  mountains  around  Sinai,  and 
upon  the  Paran  highlands,  you  .breathe  an  air  so 
stimulating  and  invigorating,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  at  the 
present  time,  the  yearly  resort  of  numerous  invalids, 
who  would  be  loath  to  exchange  the  scenes  of  their 
"  desert  tour "  for  the  most  favourite  regions  in  Swit- 
zerland, or  the  Tyrol.  You  must  have  gathered  thus 
much  from  my  own- description;  and  here  let  me,  in 
addition,  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  Journal  of 
Miss  ]\Iartineau,  who  may  well  be  regarded  as  an 
unexceptionable  witness  in  this  cause. 

"  Here,"  (i.e.  on  the  same  ground  which  Dr.  Colenso,  com- 
menting on  Stanley's  words,  describes  as  "  bare  and  barren 
plains  of  sand  ")  '•  I  came  upon  a  clump  of  palms  ...  in  the  midst 
of  this  clump  was  a  well ;  and  along  the  deep  water-course,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  tamarisks,  acacias,  and  palms,  were  scat- 
tered and  clumped.  .  .  .  Soon  after  remounting  we  came  upon 
a  string  of  muddy  pools,  where  our  camels  drank.  Everywhere 
in  the  desert  we  were  surprised  hy  the  number  of  water-courses., 
and  the  traces  of  torrents.  ...  It  is  curious  that  while  no  rain 
falls  in  the  almost  parallel  and  not  distant  Nile  valley,  there 
should  be  abundant  rain  in  this  peninsula,  usually  in  December 
and  January.  We  saw  a  good  many  pigeons  (comp.  Colenso., 
p.  125),  and  a  few  other  birds  ;'^  and  under  almost  QXQry  bush 


'^  I  find  this  entry  in  my  own  Journal.  April  4th,  (the  day  of 
crossing  the  Tih)  "  Saw  a'fli^ht  of  birds,  thousands  in  number 
.  .  .  which  at  last  vanished  m  the  distance,  like  a  cloud." 
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were  the  holes  of  the  little  jerboas,  .  .  .  Our  place  of  encamp- 
ment this  (i.e.  the  next)  evening  was  very  charming.  The 
scenery  the  next  morning  was  transporting.''  .  .  .  Then,  after 
leaving  Sinai,  and  while  on  one  of  the  most  trying  portions  of 
the  journey,  she  writes,  "  But  we  turned  up  among  granite 
mountains  again,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  gorge,  compared 
with  whose  summits  Sinai  and  Horeb  appeared  almost  in- 
significant. Ever}'^  winding  disclosed  something  finer  than  we 
had  yet  met  with ;  and  at  last  we  came  upon  a  scene  to  which 
we  remembered  no  parallel.  We  all  knew  Switzerland,  and 
we  all  agreed  that  not  even  there  had  we  seen  anything  so 
magnificent  as  this  Wadee-el-Ain,  the  Valley  of  the  Spring.  .  ,  . 
Presently  we  proceeded  more  slowly  still,  most  willingly,  for 
we  felt  we  could  hardly  linger  too  long.  As  we  turned  into 
Wady  Weteer  we  came  upon  a  scene  which  might  almost  be 
called  verdant.  The  asphodel  and  other  plants  which  grew  on 
perches,  and  in  crevices  of  the  red  rock,  were  of  the  liveliest 
green,  while  tamarisks  spread  their  sprawling  growth  on  all 
nooks  and  on  many  platforms.  Not  only  did  the  camels  stop 
to  crop  these  tamarisks,  their  drivers  were  seen  at  every  bush 
and  in  the  midst  of  every  tree,  gathering  arms  and  laps-full  of 
twigs  for  their  beasts." — Her  route  lay  along  the  northern  part 
of  the  Paran  highlands,  on  which,  as  I  have  reminded  you,  the 
people  spent  at  least  thirty-eight  of  their  forty  years,  and  she 
gives  an  account  of  this  portion  which  will  remind  you  of  extracts 
from  my  own  Journal  in  relation  to  the  ground  somewhat 
further  to  the  south  and  west.  "  We  had  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
ing upon  a  green  wady  before  we  stopped  to-day,  of  riding  over 
grass,  however  thin  it  might  be,  and  seeing  by  the  wayside  the 
purple  iris,  large  and  small,  wild  oats,  daisies,  buttercups,  and 
abundance  of  the  homely  mallow.  The  whole  ground  might 
have  been  English,  except  for  the  fine  scarlet  anemones,  which 
grew  as  plentifully  as  any  other  weed."  And  the  day  before, 
she  writes,  "  I  saw  three  large  flocks  of  wild  geese  .  .  .  and 
some  of  the  company  observed  a  herd  of  gazelles  afar." 

Now^  it  is  certain  that^  of  the  variety  in  the  aspect 
and  resources  of  the  ground  of  the  Mosaic  history^ 
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which  is  apparent  in  these  extracts,  our  examiner  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  utterly  unconscious.  Yet  he  might 
have  learned  them  from  Dr.  Stanley^s  admirable  work, 
which  he  has  so  freely  quoted,  as  well  as  from  the 
researches  of  writers  such  as  Drs.  Robinson  and  Wil- 
son, whose  aid  most  examiners  of  this  portion  of 
Scripture  have  found  to  be  essential  in  their  investi- 
gations. So,  again,  but  little  additional  research  was 
needed  to  learn  the  existence  of  those  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions which,  as  I  have  reminded  you,  prove  deci- 
sively that  large  populations  were  settled,  even  in 
Christian  times,  upon  this  territory.  Paran  was  an 
episcopal  city  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  in  exist- 
ence until  the  twelfth.  And  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
highlands,  on  which  the  people  were  so  long  en- 
camped, the  ruins  of  at  least  seven  towns,  of  consi- 
derable extent,  belonging  to  the  Roman  and  early 
Christian  period,  are  traceable.  Moreover,  the  penin- 
sula was  constantly  traversed  by  trading  caravans 
through  at  least  six  routes;  and  even  now^,  in  its 
evidently  changed  and  wasted  state,  its  resources  are 
adequate  to  the  support  of  not  less  than  10,000  inha- 
bitants, if  we  include,  as  here  we  properly  may,  the 
tribe  of  the  Jehalin,  which  spreads  itself  far  away, 
beyond  the  South  of  Palestine,  upon  the  "  pastures  in 
the  wilderness." 

But,  says  Dr.  Colenso,  in  his  ''  answ'crs  "  to  these 
considerations — as  they  are  brought  forward  by  Stanley 
and  Kalisch,  in  the  extracts  which  he  has  given  (pp. 
67-78)  from  these  writers, —  How  can  they  be  recon- 
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ciled  with  tlie  express  language  of  the  sacred  writer 
himself  upon  the  subject  ?    Does  he  not  speak  again  and 
again  of  the  scene  of  the  wanderings  as  a  "  waste  and 
howling/'  and  as  a  "  great  and  terrible ''  wilderness  ? 
Does  he  not  represent  the  people  as  complaining  of  it 
as  "  an  evil  place/'  where  there  was  no  vegetation,  or 
water  to  drink,   and  in  which  they  and  their  cattle 
must  die?      And  does  not  the  prophet    (Jer,   ii.   6) 
speak  of  it  as  a  "  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  through 
which  no  man  passed,  and  in  which  no  man  dwelt  V — 
Undoubtedly,  I  answer;  and  if  Dr.  Colenso  had  really 
examined   the  passages  from  which   these  statements 
were  taken,  he  would  have  found  that,  in  every  in- 
stance,  these   epithets    are    carefully   limited   by   the 
historian  to  two  particular  localities,  as  again  that  he 
has  also  closely  connected  them  with  other  epithets  and 
phrases,  which  show  that  he  did  not  intend  them  to 
be  generally  descriptive  of  the  entire  peninsula.     If 
you  will  turn   to   the   passages  which   our  examiner 
brings  forward  in  this  instance,   you   will   find   that 
every  one  of  them  refers,  either  to  that  long,  arid,  and 
desert  valley,  which   stretches  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
Akabah,  or  else  to  the   barren  country,   east  of  the 
Seir  mountains,  on  the  frontier  edge  of  which,  where 
it  blends  with  the  Arabian  Desert,  the  Israelites  were 
compelled  to    march   in   the    closing   stages   of  then- 
journey.     You  will  observe  how  I  have  marked,  from 
the  remembrance  of  some  painful  days  which  I  my- 
self passed  there,  the  distinctive  features  of  the  former 
of  these    two    places    in    the    illustrated    version    of 
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the  people^s  wanderings^  wliicli  I  have  above  given. 
Moses,  in  his  review  of  their  journey,  might  well  speak 
of  this  valley  as  "  waste  and  howling/-*  and  as  ''  ter- 
rible ;^^  but,  in  one  instance  where  he  does  so  (Deut. 
xxxii.  10),  he  carefully  connects  it  with  the  "1S7P  V";^ 
(z.  e.  desert  land),  unto  which  (see  Gesen.,  in  voc.)  no 
such  epithet  was  suitable ;  and  in  the  other  he  expressly 
reminds  his  hearers  and  readers  that  he  is  referrins;  to 
the  country  which  they  "  saw  by  the  way  of  the  Mount 
of  tlie  Amorites,  as  they  came  to  Kadesh  Barnea/' 
When  he  uses  the  words  "  great  and  terrible '' 
(Deut.  viii.  15)  in  connexion  with  their  marching 
ground  on  the  east  of  Edom,  he  carefully  reminds  us 
that  it  was  of  this  place  he  was  speaking,  by  alluding 
to  the  "  fiery  serpents  '^  which  there  afflicted  them ; 
and  again  he  refers  separately,  in  the  followmg  verse, 
to  the  "i^"!^^  where  he  recalls  the  support  which  in 
this  place  was  vouchsafed  to  them. 

From  all  this  you  must  begin  to  see  that  Dr, 
Colenso  has  really  been  bringing  into  view  the  accu- 
racy of  the  "  story  "  he  has  striven  to  discredit.  But 
if  you  will  now  turn  to  the  passage  quoted  by  him 
from  Jeremiah  (ii.  6),  I  think  this  impression  will  be 
deepened.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  prophet  speaks 
of  part  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  people  as  a 
"  land  which  no  man  passed  through,"  and  in  which 
"  no  man  dwelt."  But  he,  too,  guards  himself,  in 
the  same  verse,  from  that  misconception  of  his  mean- 
ing into  which  Dr.  Colenso  has  fallen  :  he  expressly 
warns  us  that  it  is  only  part  of  the  ground  of  the 
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wanderings  lie  is  speaking  of,  by  previously  referring 
to  the  other,  and  wholly  different,,  region  that  was 
comprised  in  it.  More  than  this  I  surely  need  not 
say  in  reference  to  that  particular  difficulty  raised  by 
our  examiner,  which  we  are  here  considering.  With 
the  clue  which  I  have  thus  suggested,  I  will  ask  you 
to  look  afresh  over  this,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
elaborate,  chapter  in  Dr.  Colenso^s  volume.  And  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  you  will  then  recognise 
an  amount  of  misrepresentation  in  its  sixteen  pages 
which  will  awaken  your  astonishment,  not  less  than 
your  indignation.  Other  feelings,  however,  may  well 
succeed  these  when  you  also  see  that  this  weapon,  too, 
of  our  assailant  may  be  turned  against  himself,  and 
that  he  has  really  brought  into  view  the  truthfulness 
of  the  record  which  he  has  been  striving  to  discredit, 
and  to  defame. 

His  misconceptions,  however,  concerning  the  phy- 
sical character  of  the  peninsula  and  its  resources  do 
not  by  any  means  constitute  his  only  difficulty. 
Another  is  continually  brought  forward  in  different 
parts  of  eighteen  chapters  of  his  work,  and  he  more 
than  once  assures  us  that  this  finally  decides  the  un- 
historical  character  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  I  am  here 
referring  to  w-hat  he  calls  his  proofs  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  numbers  given  in  them.  For  this, 
he  assures  us,  is  beyond  all  question.  Figures  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  sums  accurately  worked  out  supply  a 
witness    that   is   unimpeachable.     Measure  the   open 
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spaces  of  the  peninsula,  and  compare  witli  them  the 
census  of  the  population ;  consider  the  length  of  the 
caravan  in  its  marchings,  and  the  extent  of  the 
ground  which  must  have  been  covered  by  the  en- 
campment. Think  of  the  time  that  would  be  con- 
sumed in  offering  the  sacrifices,  the  number  of  the 
pigeons  that  must  be  eaten  by  the  priests,  &c. ;  and, 
he  tells  us,  conclusions  will  then  be  forced  on  you, 
"  which  alone,  independent  of  all  other  considerations, 
are  enough  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  historical 
character  of  the  whole  narrative/^  He  farther  believes 
that  "  to  the  great  majority^'  of  his  readers,  "  they  will 
be  as  new^^  as  they  were  to  himself  "until  a  recent 
period  ;^^  and  he  is  convinced  that,  if  they  are  duly 
considered,  there  will  be  such  a  defeat  and  overthrow 
of  our  convictions,  that  "  five  years  hence,  unless  liberty 
of  speech  be  granted  in  these  matters,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible that  any  of  the  more  hopeful  and  intelligent  of 
our  young  men,  &c.,'^  as  quoted  supra,  p.  4. 

In  reading  all  this,  one  thought,  among  many  others, 
instantly  occurred  to  me,  as  it  must  have  occurred  to 
most  readers  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  it  was  this  : 
that,  whatever  other  value  may  belong  to  these  nume- 
rical investigations,  the  merit  of  novelty  at  all  events 
cannot  be  claimed  by  them.  I  remember  to  have  met, 
many  years  ago,  with  another  "  examination  '^  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  which  Dr.  Colenso  probably  has  not 
heard.  Certainly  he  cannot  have  read  it,  for,  if  he 
had,  references  and  inverted  commas  should,  as  I  shall 
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show  you^  have  been  inserted  in  certain  pages  of  his 
volume^  where  they  do  not  now  appear.  The  work  to 
which  I  am  referring  is  entitled  "  The  Age  of  Reason ; 
being  an  investigation  of  true  and  fabulous  Theology, 
by  Thomas  Paine.^^  On  reading  Dr.  Colenso^s  com- 
putations, I  was  immediately  reminded  of  it,  for  I 
had  an  impression  that  it  contained  some  arithmetical 
arguments  of  a  similar  character.  Lest,  however,  I 
should  be  mistaken,  I  sent  for  the  "shilling  edition^' 
of  the  work,  which  I  had  reason  to  know  was  pub- 
lished and  circulated  in  immense  numbers  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  working  men  instruction  similar  to 
that  with  which  one  of  our  Bishops  is  now  providing 
them.  Alas  !  the  demand  had  exceeded  the  supply ! 
The  publisher  reported  that  "  his  shilling  edition  was 
out  of  print;  but  the  'Age  of  Reason'  might  be 
had  for  three  shillings,  along  with  the  entire  religious 
works" — of  the  illustrious  theologian.  Of  this  treasure 
I  accordingly  possessed  myself,  and  found  the  fact  is 
as  I  supposed.  I  much  fear  that  Dr.  Colenso  will  feel 
annoyed  at  having  been  anticipated  by  such  a  writer  in 
his  applications  of  arithmetic.  But  he  has  been.  In 
the  ''Age  of  Reason'^  he  will  find  sums  worked  out 
in  his  own  style,  and  with  results  not  less  convincing 
than  those  which  have  been  established  by  him.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this  subject.  But  thus 
much  I  thought  it  well  to  say  at  once  concerning  the 
novelty  of  his  investigations,  of  which  let  me  further 
remark,  that  he  has  not  brought  from  them  one  consi- 
deration which  has  not    been  long  familiar  to  every 
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thoughtful  reader  of  the  Scriptures.  This^  indeed, 
with  most  amusing  simplicity,  he  has  himself  shown, 
by  appending  to  each  of  his  own  "  original "  disserta- 
tions, pages  from  the  now  familiar  writings  of  Kurtz 
and  Hengstenberg,  in  which  we  have  full  discussions 
of  the  very  points  concerning  which  he  tells  us  that 
"  I  believe  they  will  be  new  to  the  great  majority  of 
my  readers,  as  I  freely  admit  they  were  to  myself  till 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period/^ 

But  now  let  us  examine  the  particular  difficulty 
in  question.  He  tells  us,  then,  that  "  not  only  is 
the  number  ^  600,000  on  foot,  beside  women  and 
children,^  given  distinctly  in  Exod.  xii.  37  (as  the 
total  number  of  the  emigrants)  at  the  time  of 
their  leaving  Egypt,  but  we  have  it  recorded  again, 
thrice  over,  in  different  forms,  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  25-28, 
where  the  number  of  all  that  '  went  to  be  numbered, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,'  is  reckoned  at 
603,550;  and  this  is  repeated  in  Num.  i.  46;  and 
it  is  modified  once  more  at  the  end  of  the  wanderings 
to  601,730  (Num.  xxxvi.  51).  Besides  which,  on 
each  occasion  of  numbering,  each  separate  tribe  is 
numbered,  and  the  sum  of  the  separate  results  makes 
up  the  whole.  Thus,-''  he  continues,  "  this  number  is 
woven,  as  a  kind  of  thread,  into  the  whole  story  of 
Exodus,  and  cannot  be  taken  out  without  tearing  the 
whole  fabric  into  pieces."  Then  he  reminds  us  that 
this  number  of  adult  males  implies  a  population  of 
more  than  two  millions,  being,  in  fact,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  London  at  the  present  time.     And   he  bids 
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US  remark  the  conclusions  which  flow  by  the  surest 
processes  from  this  result. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says,  it  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  statement  that  only  seventy  persons  went  down 
into  Egypt,  and  that  they  abode  there  not  more  at 
most  than  230  years.  They  could  not,  in  an  ordinary 
way,  have  grown  into  any  population  approaching 
this  in  such  a  period;  and  if  we  suppose  that  they 
w^ere  increased  miraculously,  we  are  still  met  by  diffi- 
culties which  are  as  obvious,  as  they  are  insuperable. 
This  total  number  of  adults,  and  the  enumeration  of  the 
separate  tribes,  are  inconsistent  with  other  figures 
given  by  the  writer  (pp.  107-112).  Moreover,  the 
spaces  of  the  wilderness  are  not  extensive  enough  for 
the  encampment  of  such  hosts  (pp.  38,  39) ;  its  re- 
sources are  insufficient  to  maintain  them  (pp.  65-81)  : 
water  and  food  for  them,  much  less  for  their  flocks  and 
herds,  could  not  have  been  obtained  (ib.).  Here, 
we  are  told,  are  plain  difficulties  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  narrative ;  and  in  regard  to  many  of  them  we 
have  no  hint  of  any  miraculous  interposition;  and 
since  we  have  no  right  to  invent  one,  miracles  cannot 
here  be  pleaded.  Manifestly,  therefore,  the  history  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  wTihistorical  (=  fictitious). 

Here  Dr.  Colenso  leaves  his  conclusion.  But 
surely  other  conclusions,  needing  also  to  be  taken  into 
account,  flow  from  it.  There  is  a  series  of  inferences 
which  must  yet  further  be  developed,  as  thus  :  — 

"  Therefore,  and  for  reasons  so  strikingly  obvious. 
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the  history  in  the  Pentateuch  is  unhistorical,  in  other 
words,  it  is  fictitious."  Therefore,  all  those  marvellous 
conformities  of  page  after  page  in  it  to  extant  facts, 
and  those  not  less  marvellous  interior  coherences  which 
connect  book  with  book,  and  the  parts  of  each  book 
with  one  another — are  accidental;  or  else  the  compiler 
of  the  "  legends,^^  who  was  so  careful  and  astute  in 
respect  of  all  these  points,  was  foolish  enough  to 
betray  himself  by  obvious  and  egregious  blunders, 
which  the  most  superficial  glance  was  sufficient  to 
detect.  Therefore,  too,  all  the  Jews,  in  Egypt  as  well 
as  Palestine,  who  were  familiar  with  the  peninsula,  and 
constantly  journeying  across  it,  and  to  whom  this 
manifestly  fictitious  "story,"  with  all  its  glaring 
absurdities  on  the  face  of  it,  might  well  be  expected  to 
show  itself  in  its  real  character — were  either  imposed  on 
by  the  legends,  or  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  the  imposture. 
Therefore,  too,  all  the  neighbouring  people  to  whom 
they  presented  their  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  Greek  as 
well  as  Hebrew  language,  as  the  historical  record  of 
their  church,  and  as  the  interpretation  of  their  worship 
— maintained  silence,  though  they  might  have  been 
expected  to  proclaim  aloud  their  scorn  of  a  document 
which  was  so  palpably  incongruous  with  scenes  as 
famihar  to  them  as  are  the  Alpine  valleys,  or  the 
Scotch  highlands,  to  thousands  of  our  countrymen. 
Therefore,  too,  if  this  may  be  said.  He  Who  claimed 
for  these  writings  historical  authenticity,  was  also 
misled  by  the  imposture,  and  aided  in  its  propagation. 
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Therefore  the  same  charge  must  he  against  all  thoughtful 
Bible-readers  since_,  large  communities  of  them  having 
been  natives^  or  else  neighbours^  of  the  country  in 
which  the  "  story  ^^  is  alleged  to  have  occurred.  And 
therefore^  too,  Dr.  Colenso  is  the  first  Christian  Bishop 
who  has  been  gifted  with  sagacity  enough  to  discover, 
or  w^ho  has  had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  proclaim, 
for  the  advantage  of  his  fellow-Churchmen,  the  palp- 
able delusions  under  which  all  of  them  are  labouring. 
Unto  which  "  therefores  ^^  I  need  not  say  innumerable 
others  may  be  added. 

Have  Dr.  Colenso  and  his  disciples,  if  he  has  any, 
reflected  on  these  difficulties,  surrounding  them  on  every 
side,  which  necessarily  flow  from  his  conclusion  ?  He 
tells  us  that  it  rests  on  matters  of  fact  which  are  obvious 
and  unquestionable.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  see 
that  the  more  palpable  these  are,  the  more  unmanageable 
is  the  dilemma  in  which  his  inference  from  them  has 
involved  him.  Supposing  he  has  proved  that  the  spaces 
and  numbers  given  in  the  history  are,  in  certain  in- 
stances, palpably  incongruous,  would  not  any  man  really 
acquainted  with  it,  say  at  once;  —  The  very  obviousness 
of  your  difficulty  supplies  proof  enough  that  it  is  capable 
of  explanation  !  This  is  certain  on  the  supposition  that 
the  history  is  authentic.  But  it  is  not  less  certain,  even 
if  we  suppose  the  document  was  forged,  or  that  it  has 
been  edited  from  some  legendary  fragments  of  the  early 
Jewish  history.  For,  consider  the  marvellous  care  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  all  but  the  few  sentences  in  it 
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to  which  you  are  alluding.  How  perfect  in  all  other 
respects  is  its  interior  coherence  and  symmetry,  and  its 
harmony  with  truths  that  are  unquestionable  !  These 
congruities  cannot  be  fortuitous  ;  and  how  consummate, 
on  our  present  hypothesis,  is  the  subtilty  displayed  by 
them.  Such  a  forger  or  editor  could  not  have  blundered 
in  matters  so  palpable  as  these  you  dwell  on :  there 
must  be  explanations  which  will  bring  them  into  con- 
sistency with  the  remainder  of  his  "  story.'^ 

So,  I  think,  every  man  of  common  sense  would 
reason,  even  if  he  read  the  books  unconscious  of  the 
reverence  with  which  we  must  look  on  them.  He 
would  say  there  must  be  misconception  somewhere  in 
the  perplexities  which  develope  into  such  a  series  of 
inferences  as  those  which  are  above  enumerated;  and, 
if  he  were  really  ^^  examining  ^^  these  writings,  he 
would  then  apply  himself,  as  we  must  now  do,  to  its 
discovery. 

You  will  find  all  the  considerations  or  arguments 
which  Dr.  Colenso  has  connected  with  ths  difficulty 
now  before  us,  fairly  represented  in  the  statement  of  it 
which  I  have  given  above.  And  here,  as  vou  again 
review  them,  you  will  at  once  remark  that  the  first,  viz., 
that  the  few  (seventy)  immigrants  into  Egypt  could  not 
have  grown  into  the  enormous  multitude  given  by  the 
census — has  already  been  disposed  of.  We  have  seen 
that  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  seventy,  or  thereabouts,  the  caravan  headed 
by  Jacob  in  his  migration  must  have  included  many 
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hundreds  at  the  least,  and  that  it  is  most  probable 
that  upwards  of  two  thousand  were  comprised  in  it. 
Now  such  a  company,  increasing  in  many  successive 
generations  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase,  w^ould 
become  that  which  the  sacred  writer  calls  them,  a 
"great  nation,^^  long  within  the  time  which  is  assigned 
by  him.  You  observe  I  speak  of  "  many  "  successive 
generations,  and  I  use  this  word  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  singular  errors  and  misstatements 
on  the  part  of  our  examiner,  which,  exuberant  as  he  is 
in  this  kind,  I  have  noticed  in  his  volume.  If  you 
will  turn  to  what  he  has  written,  in  chap,  xvi.,  on  this 
subject,  you  will  see  that  it  all  proceeds  on  these 
three  assumptions,  viz.,  (1)  That  the  average  rate  of 
the  increase  "from  generation  to  generation ^^  was  four 
and  a  half  sons  to  each  parent,  "since  (he  says)  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  had  between  them  (at  the  time  of 
the  migration)  fifty -three  sons,  i.e.,  on  an  average  four 
and  a  half.^^  Were  no  more  sons,  then,  born  to  them 
after  their  settlement  in  the  country?  This  cannot 
be  supposed,  when  the  oldest  of  them  was  at  that 
time  not  more  than  fifty.  Then  he  assumes  (2)  that 
because,  according  to  the  promise,  they  "  went  out  in 
the  fourth  generation  (as  we  see  in  the  family  of 
Moses),^'  not  more  than  four  generations  had  been  born 
in  all  the  other  families,  during  the  whole  duration  of 
their  settlement;  and  (3)  that  there  was  only  one 
generation  of  the  emigrants  younger  than  that  of 
Moses  or  his  contemporaries,  when  there  must  have 
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been  three  at  leasts  and  probably  there  were  four^  or 
even  five.  Obviously  each  of  these  assumptions  is 
gratuitous ;  and  when  they  are,  therefore,  disregarded, 
and  we  have  fixed  on  only  a  few  hundreds  even  as  the 
number  of  the  original  immigrants,  the  first  element  of 
the  difficulty  before  us,  on  which  Dr.  Colenso  lays 
such  important  stress,  is  entirely  removed. 

His  assumptions,  however,  in  this  instance  are  not 
more  gratuitous  than  is  that  contained  in  the  statement, 
that  the  numbers  600,000  and  603,550  (of  adult 
males),  given  in  Exod.  xii.  37;  xxxviii.  25-28;  and  in 
Num.  i.  45,  and  xxvi.  51,  "is  woven  as  a  kind  of  thread 
into  the  whole  story  of  the  Exodus,  and  cannot  be 
taken  out  without  tearing  the  whole  fabric  to  pieces." 
This  is  simply  not  the  case;  as  you  will  see,  if  you 
will  now  turn  to  these  passages,  and  observe  the  con- 
nexion in  which  they  stand.  If,  in  reading  them,  you 
will  omit  the  second  clause  of  Exod.  xii.  37,  and  the 
last  clause  of  Exod.  xxxviii.  26;  and  if  you  will  con- 
nect Num.  i.  16,  with  the  first  verse  of  Num.  iii.  and 
omit  Num.  xxvi.  5-51, — you  will  find  that  not  only 
does  the  "story"  read  continuously,  but  that  not 
one  historical  detail  in  it  is  then  omitted.  So  far  from 
"  being  woven  as  a  kind  of  thread "  into  the  Mosaic 
history,  these  sheets  of  the  roll,  in  w^hich  it  was  origin- 
ally read  in  the  great  legislator's  autograph,  may  be 
detached  from  the  remainder  without  one  fact  being 
omitted  from  his  narrative.  Let  me  here  call  your  special 
attention  to  this  point,  unto  which  I  shall  again  have 
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occasion  to  recur,  since_,  as  you  will  see,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  another,  which  indeed  is  the  chief  consi- 
deration that  should  be  brought  forward  in  respect  of 
the  difficulty  now  before  us. 

You  will  anticipate  me  when  I  say,  that  I  am  here 
alluding  to  the  principle,  acknowledged,  and  acted 
on,  by  the  soundest  and  most  exact  interpreters  of 
ancient  writings,  viz.,  that  confusions  in  the  numerical 
statements  of  such  writings  are,  alone  and  of  themselves, 
insufficient  reasons  for  invalidating  the  trustworthiness 
of  their  authors.  Hence,  for  example,  no  one  questions 
that  Xerxes  actually  invaded  Greece,  though  Herodotus 
(or  one  of  his  transcribers)  affirms  (vii.  186)  that  the 
Persian  army  consisted  of  more  than  5,000,000  of 
soldiers  and  attendants,  when^  according  to  our  best 
recent  authorities,  it  did  not  consist  of  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  that  number.  The  methods  of  representing 
numbers  in  ancient  writings,  and  the  absence  of  any 
help  in  the  interpretation  of  them  by  the  context,  are 
obvious  and  familiar  causes  of  uncertainty;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  from  the  operation  of  these  causes  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  have  not  been  exempted.  Dr.  Co- 
lenso  himself  gives  us  many  instances  in  point,  though 
he  denies  that  ^^the  suggestion  (furnished  by  them)  will 
avail  here,  however  it  may  be  applied  in  other  cases. ^^ 
But,  why  not  ?  we  may  well  ask,  seeing,  as  we  have  seen, 
how  gratuitous  is  his  assertion  that  the  numbers  w^hich 
perplex  him  "  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  story  of  the 
Exodus,  without  tearing  the  whole  fabric  to  pieces.^^ 
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In  the  language  of  another  Bishop  of  our  Cluirch,  in 
his  reply  to  Paine^  we  may  say  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal, 
^'  That  every  child  may  have  an  argument  for  its 
infidelity,  you  display  the  particulars,  and  show  your 
own  skill  in  arithmetic  by  summing  up.  And  can  you 
suppose" — here  I  give  an  exact  parallel  to  the  sentence 
which  follows  in  The  Apologij — ^^that  the  writer  (or 
editor)  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  elsewhere  shows  himself 
so  accurately  familiar  with  his  subject,  could  not 
avoid  the  blundering  incongruities  between  spaces  and 
numbers  with  which  you  charge  him  ?  You  know, 
undoubtedly,-'^  continues  the  bishop,  '^  that  the  Hebrew 
letters  denoted  also  numbers,  and  that  there  was  such 
a  great  similarity  between  some  of  these  letters  that  it 
was  extremely  easy  for  the  transcriber  of  a  manuscript 
to  mistake  a  n  for  a  3  (or  2  for  20),  a  :j  for  a  3  (or 
3  for  50),  a  1  for  a  n  (or  4  for  400).  Now  what  have 
we  to  do  with  numerical  contradictions  in  the  Bible, 
but  to  attribute  them,  wherever  they  occur,  to  this 
obvious  source  of  error — the  inattention  of  the  trans- 
criber in  writing  one  letter  for  another  that  was  hke 
il-9^^i9     XJnto  which   obvious    suggestion    of  familiar 

'^  Watson's  Apology,  8fc.,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to 
Thomas  Paine,  pp.  141,  142,  ed.  1796.  In  connexion  with  the 
above  extract  another  passage  occurs  in  this  work,  which  is  well 
worth  attention  at  the  present  time :  "  The  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  has,  without  doubt,  some  difficulties  in  it ;  but  a 
minute  philosopher  who  busies  himself  in  searching  them  out, 
whilst  he  neglects  to  contemplate  the  harmony  of  all  its  parts,  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  displayed  throughout  the  whole, 
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knowledge  and  of  common  sense,  it  may  be  added  that, 
as  I  before  remarked,  this  rule  is  habitually  adopted 
in  the  interpretation  of  all  other  ancient  writings; 
nor — unless,  indeed,  we  insist,  as  Dr.  Colenso  appears 
to  do,  on  the  miraculous  transmission,  as  well  as 
authorship  of  the  inspired  volume — can  any  reason  be 
given  why  The  Scriptures  should  be  exempted  from  the 
application  of  it. 

They  are  not,  in  fact,  exempted.  This  very  rule  of 
interpreting  the  sacred  text  is  constantly  used  by  the 
most  rigorous  expositors  ;  and  many  passages,  identical 
in  character  with  those  which  suggest  Dr.  Colenso's 
difficulty  in  the  case  before  us,  are  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  means  of  it.  Take,  as  an  instance,  1  Sam. 
xiii.  5,  w^here  v/e  read  of  ^Hhirty  thousand  chariots'^  in 
the  army  with  which  the  Philistines  "came  up-*^  to 
fight  against  Israel  at  Michmash.  Of  course  it  is  at 
once  seen  that  we  have  here  an  impossible  number, 

appears  to  me  to  be  like  a  purblind  man,  who.  in  surveying 
a  picture,  objects  to  the  simplicity  of  the  design,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  execution,  from  the  asperities  he  has  discovered  in  the 
canvass  and  the  colouring.  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
notwithstanding  the  real  difficulties  which  occur  in  it,  not- 
withstanding the  scoffs  and  cavils  of  unbelievers,  appears  to  me 
to  have  such  internal  evidences  of  its  truth,  to  be  so  corrobo- 
rated by  the  most  ancient  profane  histories,  so  confirmed  by 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  that  if  I  were  not  a 
Christian,  I  would  become  a  Jew.  You  think  this  history  a 
collection  of  contradictions  ....  I  look  upon  it  to  be  the  oldest, 
the  truest,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  important 
history  in  the  world."— lb.  pp.  136,  137. 
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and  that  the  error  is  one  of  the  character  described  in 
the  above  extract.  '^  Critically  examining^'  the  passage 
accordingly,  we  find  that  one  manuscript  omits  D^t^btlE? 
(30)  in  the  number  of  the  chariots,  and  that  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  give  them  as  3000.  On 
further  examination,  it  is  suggested  that  b  of  bsnb') 
having  been  twice  written  by  mistake,  was  then  inter- 
preted 30,  and  that  the  present  reading  originated  in 
this  way;  or  that  the  true  number  may  be  wb  (31), 
where  S  was  afterwards  taken  for  ^^^  (1000)  .^^  Mean- 
while, the  substantial  fact  of  the  history,  viz.,  that  the 
Israelites  were  suffering,  at  this  time,  from  a  formidable 
invasion  by  their  warlike  neighbours,  is  wholly  un- 
affected by  these  conjectures.  Nor  will  any  one,  unless 
he  is  under  the  influence  of  some  foolish  superstition 
with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  the  sacred  text,  be 
in  any  wise  disturbed  in  his  reading  of  the  history  by 
conjectures  of  this  kind. 

But,  it  may  be  rejoined,  all  this  proceeds  on  the 
unproved  assumption  that,  in  the  original  manuscripts, 
the  numbers  were  not  written  out  in  full,  but  that,  for 
the  expression  of  them,  letters  with  numerical  values 
were  employed.  It  is  almost  certain  that  such  was 
indeed  the  case.  But,  let  us  suppose  the  contrary, 
and  that  the  number,  in  Exodus  xii.  37,  on  which  Dr. 
Colenso  lays  such  stress,  was  given  at  full  length.  It 
would  then  be  written  thus,  the  points  being  of  course 

2"  Comp.  Davidson's  Revision  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  loc. 
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omitted;  n^W  m«^-t27ty  {i.e.  600,000).  But  how 
closely  do  these  words  resemble  H^SI  m^!2"trty  [i,e. 
1600)  :  they  only  differ  by  the  insertion  of  1  in  the 
latter  expression;  and  how  easily  might  —  I  do  not  say 
this,  but — such  a  difference  escape  the  most  accurate 
transcriber !  This  instance,  in  connexion  with  the 
remarks  already  made,  will  show  you  how  much  force 
there  is  in  the  observation  of  our  examiner  (p.  141) 
that  "we  cannot  here  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary 
supposition  that  there  may  be  something  wrong  in  the 
Hebrew  numerals/' 

But  this  is  not  the  only  possible  solution  of  Dr. 
Colenso's  obvious  difficulty  in  this  instance,  which, 
once  more  I  beg  you  to  observe,  lies  on  the  surface  of 
tlie  history,  as  most  thoughtful  readers  of  Scripture 
have  long  ago  seen,  and  candidly,  and  unanxiously ,  ac- 
knowledged. Let  me  here  ask  you  to  recall  the  remark 
which  I  just  now  made,  respecting  the  groundlessness 
of  the  statement  that  the  number  in  question  is  so 
involved  with  the  structure  of  the  narrative,  that  it 
cannot,  except  by  processes  involving  demolition,  be 
removed  from  it.  This,  I  repeat,  is  simply  untrue,  as 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself  in  the  course  of  five  minutes' 
examination.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  then,  I  will  ask 
you  to  think  of  a  suggestion,  which  I  make  with  diffi- 
dence, and  am  willing  to  withdraw  on  good  cause 
being  shown,  though  I  think  that,  at  all  events,  it  is 
deserving  of  attention.  Might  not  those  passages, 
which  relate  to  the  numbers — not,  observe,  to  the  "num- 
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berings  ^^ — of  the  people,  and  wliicli,  as  you  see,  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  history  without  affecting  one  of  its 
details — have  been  accurately,  and  in  good  faith,  in- 
serted, when  a  census  of  the  people  was  taken  after 
their  establishment  in  Palestine,  at  about  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the  monarchy.  We  know  that  the 
autograph  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  Moses  wrote 
down  the  history  of  the  people,  and  their  laws, 
and  which  was  found  in  his  tent  by  his  mourning 
survivors  after  their  long  and  hopeless  search  for 
him — was  not  edited  and  published  (may  I  say?),  until 
after  that  settlement  of  the  population,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  estimates  we  can  make  of  it,  must  then 
have  numbered  about  two  and  a  half  millions.  Many 
additions  were  unquestionably  made  to  the  copy  which 
Moses  wrote ;  and  may  not  this,  which  I  am  now  indi- 
cating, have  been  one  of  them  ?  Let  me  ask  that  you 
will  again  look,  in  this  view  of  them,  to  the  passages  in 
question ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
another  possible  solution  of  what  had  been  acknow- 
ledged as  a  difficulty,  long  before  that  eventful  day  of 
last  year  when  Dr.  Colenso  began  his  studies  in  the 
Pentateuch — is  hereby  suggested;  and  it  is  one,  observe, 
which  leaves  all  the  numbers  as  they  stand,  though 
indeed,  under  an  aspect  different  from  that  in  which 
we  have  commonly  regarded  them. 

Unto  all  this  I  need  only  add  that,  when  we  re- 
ceive the  books  of  Closes  in  their  true  character,  and 
take  account  of  only  some  of  the  evidences  which  authen- 
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ticate  tlienij  the  existence  of  only  one  explanation  of 
Dr.  Colenso's  difficulty  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
Even  if  it  be  received  as  only  possible,  and  not  satis- 
factory, it  neutralises  the  use  which  our  examiner  has 
made  of  the  incongruity  between  the  spaces,  &c.  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  numbers  of  the  people — to  destroy 
the  positive  evidence  in  our  possession;  and  the 
seventy  or  eighty  pages  of  his  volume  founded  on  this 
one  difficulty  are  bereft  of  all  their  plausibility.  In 
other  words,  we  then  see  that  there  is  not  one 
sentence  in  them  which  can  touch  our  sure  conviction 
that  the  original  text,  as  it  came  from  the  lawgiver's 
hand,  was  faultlessly  accurate,  and  that  it  has  been 
as  nearly  as  possible  accurately  transmitted.  We  know 
that  of  every  real  difficulty  now  seen  in  it  an  expla- 
nation can  be  found,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
discover  it.  Nor  in  the  case  before  us,  does  any  un- 
certainty as  to  where  the  real  explanation  lies, 
inflict  on  us  the  slightest  loss.  Suppose  that,  instead 
of  two  millions  and  a  half,  we  must  substitute  an  un- 
known (it  must  be  a  large)  quantity,  as  the  total 
number  of  the  emigrants,  what  disadvantage  do  we 
thereby  suffer  ?  We  read  the  entire  narrative  just  as 
we  did  formerly,  and  no  shock  will  be  inflicted  on 
the  convictions  of  any  readers,  except  indeed  of  those 
whose  convictions  may  very  advantageously  be  shaken, 
since  they  may  be  so  delivered  from  their  super- 
stitions with  regard  to  the  mere  words  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  may  be  led  from  the  bare  form  to  the 
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substance  and  the  spirit  of  that  which  has  been  written 
in  it  for  their  learning. 

Now,  however,  we  must  pass  on  to  some  further 
"  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
wanderings/^  though  they  wall  require  but  slight 
notice,  since  the  speciousness  of  some  of  them  is  almost 
entirely  removed  by  the  above  considerations  concerning 
the  numbers;  and  others  have  been  sufficiently  dealt 
with  in  the  several  reviews  w^hich  have  already  given 
you  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  ^^  critical  exami- 
nation.'''' 

The  first  of  the  group  to  which  then  I  would  here  ask 
for  your  attention,  you  will  find  in  chap,  xviii.  entitled, 
^^  The  Danites  and  Levites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus." 
Dr.  Colenso  cannot  understand  ho^v,  since  Dan  had 
only  one  son  born  to  him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23 ;  and  Num. 
xxvi.  42),  and  the  entire  number  of  Levi's  descendants 
in  the  third  generation  amounted  only  to  sixteen,  these 
tribes  could  have  numbered  anything  like  the  multitudes 
mentioned  in  the  census.  You,  of  course,  anticipate 
me  when  I  say  that  his  difficulty  in  this  instance 
arises  entirely  from  his  misconception  of  the  numbers 
in  the  original  migration.  Take  into  account  the 
retainers  who  "  went  dow^n  to  Egypt "  with  these  two 
sons  of  Jacob,  and  who,  having  all  been  circumcised, 
(Gen.  xvii.  10-14;  and  xxxiv.  15,  16)  were  therefore 
numbered  as  members  of  their  families ;  and,  instead 
of  a  difficulty,  we  find  an  "  undesigned  coincidence  " 
between  two  widely  separated  portions  of  the  history. 
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And  I  think  it  is  probable  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
respecting  the  alleged  "  inconsistency  between  the 
number  of  the  Levites  at  the  second  census,  when 
compared  with  that  at  the  first  "  (p.  109).  Is  it  not, 
in  the  highest  degree,  probable  that  this  tribe  was  the 
one  which  chiefly  suffered  in  the  large  mortality  which 
is  expressly  (Num.  xvi.)  connected  with  the  sons  of 
Korah  ?  This  suggests  an  explanation  which  appears 
to  be  quite  sufficient  to  neutralise  Dr.  Colenso's  argu- 
ment from  the  inconsistency,  without  taking  into 
additional  account  the  general  suggestion  as  given 
above  with  respect  to  the  numbers,  or  reminding  our 
examiner  that  his  "  inconsistency "  might  be  capable 
of  an  explanation  from  some  other  circumstances  on 
which  the  history  is  silent,  and  which  might  satisfy 
even  his  notions  of  agreement. 

With  regard  to  his  difficulties  in  chaps,  iv.  and  v., 
concerning  the  ^'assembling  of  the  congregation  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,"  and  the  statement  that  ''Moses 
and  Joshua  addressed  all  Israel,"  his  numerous  re- 
viewers must  have  surely  satisfied  Dr.  Colenso  that,  in 
this  case  at  least,  his  error  is  as  ridiculous,  as  it  is  pal- 
pable. We  have  only  to  interpret  the  statements  in 
Lev.  viii.  1-14,  and  Deut.  v.  1,  on  the  principle  fami- 
liar to  every  one  who  knows  the  meaning  of  a 
"  representative  constitution,"  and  not  even  Dr. 
Colenso  need  be  conscious  of  any  difficulty  in  them. 
Innumerable  instances  of  the  same  language  are  fami- 
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liar  to  every  Englishman,  as  in  the  following  passage, 
which  one  of  his  critics  has  quoted  from  the  learned 
Selden's  Table  Talk  :  "  The  voices  and  consent  of  the 
whole  clergy  were  involved  in  the  bishops  ;  and  at  this 
day  {i.e.  cir.  1650),  the  bishops^  writs  serve  to  bring  all 
these  to  parliament ;  but  the  bishops  themselves  stand 
for  an/^  So,  with  regard  to  the  Witenagemote  it  was 
considered  that,  ^^  though  the  whole  peojjle  were  held  to 
be  present,  and  their  names  entered  on  the  record,  they 
were  virtually  represented  by  the  Eolderman  or  Eor,  the 
Shire-greeve,  and  some  of  the  chief  men,  though  there 
is  no  appearance  of  election/^  We  have  here  an  abun- 
dantly sufficient  answer  to  the  futile  cavils  of  these  two 
chapters.  But  it  may  be  worth  adding,  that  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  many  open  spaces  in  the  peninsula 
which  are  singularly  adapted,  even  for  such  gather- 
ings of  the  whole  congregation  as  those  which  our 
examiner  insists  we  are  reading  of  in  the  passages 
he  has  brought  forward.  On  the  plain  of  Sebayeh, 
for  example,  where  the  people  were  so  long  encamped 
''  before  the  mount,^^  many  scores  of  thousands  might 
have  been  assembled  in  the  presence  of  a  speaker,  who 
was  distinctly  visible  to  all  of  them,  and  audible  also 
by  an  immense  proportion  of  their  number."^  The 
naturalness  of  these  very  statements,  which  appear  so 
incomprehensible  to  Dr.  Colenso,  was  strongly  felt  both 

2'  For  a  description  of  this  plain,  see  Scripture  Lands,  &c., 
Appendix,  Note  B. 
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by  my  companions  and  myself,  on  the  very  ground 
which  was  in  the  view  of  the  author  when  they  were 
recorded. 

Here,  too,  I  am  reminded  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
difficulty  in  connexion  with  the  "  daily  necessities  of 
the  people/^  which  Dr.  Colenso  hints  at  in  p.  39. 
Any  of  his  friends  who  have  travelled  through  the 
desert  could  have  so  enlightened  him  on  this  point 
that  he  would  have  felt  bound  to  cancel,  at  least,  half 
of  what  he  has  there  written.  And  let  me  here  give 
you  an  extract  from  the  "  Punjaub  Sanitary  Report 
for  1 86.2,"  which  has  been  well  brought  forward  in  this 
connexion.  "In  our  jails  all  the  refuse  is  buried  in 
the  garden,  and,  being  rapidly  decomposed  ...  no 
inconvenience  is  ever  experienced I  myself  be- 
lieve (adds  the  writer  of  the  Report),  that  the  customs 
©f  the  Asiatics,  in  this  respect,  are  much  more  consistent 
with  true  sanitary  science  than  the  use  of  public 
latrines  which  we  are  trying  to  introduce.  .  .  .  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  practice  of  the  natives  of  this  country 
is  in  strict  accordance  ivith  the  Divine  ordinance  which 
was  given  to  the  first  great  camp  the  world  ever  saw, 
and  the  general  rules,  for  the  preservation  of  health  and 
the  prevention  of  epidemic  disease  and  contagion,  are  as 
applicable  to  the  natives  of  India  in  these  days,  as  they 
were,  centuries  ago,  to  the  children  of  Israel.'' 

Here,  once  more,  the  weapon  of  our  assailant  is 
turned  against  himself.  And  the  same  conversion  may 
be  effected,  still  more  remarkably,  in  respect  of  his  diffi- 
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culty  (p.  40)  as  to  the  priests'  conveyance  of  the  ofFal 
of  the  victim  to  some  ^'  clean  place"  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  encampment.  Surely^  we  might  ask  for  the 
application  of  some  Hebrew,  as  well  as  arithmetical  lore, 
on  the  part  of  one  who  is  "  critically  examining  ''  this 
Jewish  document.  If,  in  the  present  instance,  our  rea- 
sonable demand  had  been  conceded,  Dr.  Colenso  would 
not  have  brought  this  difficulty  forward.  He  would 
then  have  seen  that,  in  the  original,  the  causative,  or 
hiphil,  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  used.  "  He  shall  cause 
the  skin  of  the  bullock,  &c.,  even  the  whole  bullock, 
to  go  forth, '^  is  an  exact  version  of  the  original.  So  in 
regard  to  the  passage  (Lev.  vi.  11) — which,  since  the 
publication  of  his  volume.  Dr.  Colenso  has  adduced  in 
vindication  of  this  example  of  his  errors  —  we  again, 
as  we  must  now  more  emphatically,  ask,  why  did  he 
not  look  to  it  as  it  stands  in  his  Hebrew  Bible  ?  Then 
he  would  have  seen  that,  in  this  place  too,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  "  He  (the  priest)  shall  cause  the  ashes  to 
go  forth  without  the  camp  into  a  clean  place.''  In  fact, 
we  may  say  that,  in  both  cases,  the  idea  of  the  priest 
himself  doing  the  work  spoken  of,  is  expressly  negatived. 
Nor,  if  we  remember  that  qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se 
— need  the  contrary  impression  be  received  even  by  a 
reader  of  our  English  version.  Though,  no  doubt,  if  our 
translators  could  have  foreseen  such  a  phenomenon  as 
the  publication  of  this  volume,  they  would  have  sub- 
stituted ^^  he  shall  cause  to  go  forth ''  for  "  he  shall 
carry  forth,"  in  an  e?;acter  translation  of  the  passage. 
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It  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  these  specimens  of  Dr. 
Colenso^s  "  criticism/^  that  in  regard  generally  to  his 
remarks  on  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
in  the  wilderness,,  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is 
nowhere  stated  that  they  were  observed  during  the  years 
of  the  'peoiple^s  ^^ wanderings"  In  the  very  words 
enacting  them,  they  are,  in  many  instances,  obviously 
prospective,  as  in  the  case  of  the  injunctions  implying 
residence  in  houses  and  in  w^alled  towns.  This  fact  at 
once  extingaishes  another  ten  pages  of  his  volume,  and 
so  exempts  us  from  the  necessity  of  any  further  ex- 
amination of  this  part  of  it.  You  will  find  that  not 
one  statement  in  it,  of  even  the  slightest  consequence, 
in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  people  through  the 
wilderness,  and  their  occupations  there,  has  been  un- 
noticed. And  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  thus 
far  at  least,  we  have  seen  no  reason  for  abandoning  our 
conviction  that  the  '^  story"  of  the  Exodus  is  based 
on  '^some  real  historical  foundation,"  and  is  "to  be 
regarded  as  historically  true." 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  third  of  the  divisions 
under  which  we  have  classified  Dr.  Colenso^s  "  diffi- 
culties," and  will  here  consider  those  which  relate  to 
the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conquest. 

Under  this  head  we  first  place  his  remarks  on 
the  laws  respecting  slaves.  They  are  introduced  by 
allusions  to  the   "  trivial  nature  of  a  vast  number  of 
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conversations  and  commands  ascribed  directly  to  Jeho- 
vahj  especially  the  multiplied  ceremonial  minutiae  laid 
down  in  the  Levitical  law.-"  Of  course  the  conclusion 
meant  to  be  suggested  by  this  incidental  reference  is, 
that  the  triviality  of  the  "  ceremonial  minutiae/'  &c., 
shows  that  they  are  ascribed  falsely  to  Jehovah,  and 
that  the  claim  in  their  behalf  of  Divine  inspiration 
cannot  be  conceded.  Now,  without  here  adverting  to 
other  considerations — such,  e.  g.  as  those  which  might 
occur  to  any  reader  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
an  oversight  of  which  is  implied  in  this  statement, 
this  is  plain,  viz.,  that  Dr.  Colenso  is  here  unmindful 
of  the  constantly-increasing  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
"triviaP'  is  the  most  inaccurate  designation  that 
could  possibly  have  been  applied  to  those  enactments  to 
which  he  is  referring.  Here,  since  I  can  only  briefly 
notice  a  subject  on  which  you  know  I  have  elsewhere 
dwelt  at  length,22  let  me  just  call  your  attention  to  the 
title  of  a  small  work  not  long  since  published :  "  The 
Observance  of  the  Sanitary  Laivs,  divinely  appointed^  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  sufficient  to  ward  off 
Preventable  Disease  from  Christians  as  well  as  Israel- 
ites/^ by  C.  Rich  son;  With  notes  by  John  Sutherland, 
M.D.  of  the  General  Board  of  Health.  You  remem- 
ber, too,  that  Milton  says,  of  the  social  and  political 
enactments,  ''ascribed  directly  to  Jehovah,^'  which  of 


^^  Scripture   Studies,   pp.    103-117;    173-193.     Appendix, 
Note  M. 
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course  must  be  numbered  among  tlie  '^  trivial  com- 
mands'^ whereof  Dr.  Colenso  speaks,,  that — 

"  In  them  is  plainest  taught,  and  easiest  learnt, 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so." 

Such  authorities  may  well  cause  Dr.  Colenso  to  re- 
consider his  use  of  the  word  ^^  trivial '^  in  relation  to 
those  statutory  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  which  he 
appears  to  have  had  in  view  when  he  employed  it. 
Even  his  eighteen  months'  study  of  the  book  might 
have  informed  him  that  men  who  have  most  learnedly 
and  philosophically  examined  it,  give  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  every  portion,  even  where  it  seems  most 
useless,  has  important  bearings  yet  to  be  developed^ 
on.  the  welfare  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

In  view  of  such  convictions,  on  the  part  of  such 
inquirers.  Dr.  Colenso's  hasty  deliverance  on  the  sub- 
ject might  well  have  been  withheld.  Or,  at  all  events, 
some  better  instances,  in  disproof  of  such  convic- 
tions, should  have  been  adduced  by  him.  I  venture 
to  think  that  "most  pious  minds,  when  they  read 
these  words  professedly  coming  from  the  Holy  and 
Blessed  One  (p.  9),  ^  If  the  master  (of  a  Hebrew  ser- 
vant) have  given  him  a  wife,  and  she  have  borne  him 
sons  and  daughters,  the  wife  and  her  children  shall  be 
her  master's,  and  he  shall  go  out  free  by  himself,'  " 
would  have  attended,  as  most  plainly  Dr.  Colenso  has 
not  done,  to  the  words  immediately  following,  which, 
strange  to  say,  are  these — "  But  if  the  servant  shall 
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plainly  say,  I  love  my  master,  my  wife,  and  my  child- 
ren, I  will  not  go  out  free,  then" — will  the  readers  of 
Dr.  Colenso's  volume  who  have  not  turned  to  the 
passage  believe  —  that  then  arrangements  are  described 
by  which  the  man  and  his  wife  and  children  are  to  be 
kept  unseparated  ! 

If  Dr.  Colenso  had  only  so  far  controlled  the  shock 
given  to  his  feelings  by  the  fourth  verse  that  he  could 
have  gone  on  to  read  the  fifth  and  siocth,  and  especially 
if,  having  Dr.  Kalisch^s  commentary  at  hand,  he  had 
read  that  learned  writer's  remarks  upon  the  passage, 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  other  thoughts,  except  those 
of  reverent  admiration  for  the  wisdom  and  humanity 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation  concerning  slaves,  could  have 
occurred  to  him.  Then,  too,  he  would  probably  have 
"  examined,^'  with  somewhat  closer  attention,  the  next 
passage  he  has  brought  forward  on  the  subject,  this, 
viz.,  "  If  a  man  smite  his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a 
rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be 
punished.  Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a  day  or 
two,  he  shall  not  be  punished ;  for  he  is  his  money." 
"  I  shall  never  forget  (he  says,  p.  9),  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  with  which  a  very  intelligent  Christian  native, 
VAdth  whose  help  I  was  translating  these  words  into  the 
Zulu  tongue,  first  heard  them  as  words  said  to  be 
uttered  by  the  same  great  and  gracious  Being,  whom  I 
was  teaching  him  to  trust  in  and  adore.  His  whole 
soul  revolted  against  the  notion  that  the  Great  and 
Blessed  God,  the  Merciful  Father  of  all  mankind,  would 
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speak  of  a  servant  or  maid  as  mere  '  money/  and  per- 
mit a  horrible  crime  to  go  unpunished,  because  the 
victim  of  the  brutal  usage  had  survived  a  few  hours. 
My  own  heart  and  conscience  fully  sympathised  with 
his  j  but  I  then  clung  to  the  notion  that  the  main  sub- 
stance of  the  narrative  was  historically  true,  and  I  re- 
lieved his  difficulty  and  my  own  for  the  present  by  tell- 
ing him  that  I  supposed,  &c.''^ 

But  more  need  not  be  quoted,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
humiliation  enough  to  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  copying  out  even  thus  much  of  what  is,  I  suppose, 
the  most  remarkable  paragraph  that  has  ever  been 
written  by  a  Bishop  of  our  Church.  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  intelligent  reader  of  Scripture  has  read  this 
marvellous  page,  who  has  not  impatiently  desired  that 
could  he  have  had  a  few  words  with  this  same  Zulu 
native  on  the  occasion  which  is  thus  referred  to,  so  that 
he  might  have  said  to  the  good  man ; — Do  you  not  see, 
my  friend,  that  the  words  by  which  you  and  your  episco- 
pal teacher  here  are  so  perplexed  suggest  a  considera- 
tion w^hich  it  was  only  just  and  reasonable  to  take  ac- 
count of  in  the  case  supposed  ?  "  For  he  is  his  money'' 
is  here  given  as  the  reason  for  thinking  it  unlikely  that 
the  master  w^ould  risk  his  servant's  life  in  the  chastise- 
ment he  had  been  administering.  Not  in  contempt  of 
the  servant  at  all,  but  in  justice  to  the  master,  is  this 
phrase  introduced  :  it  is  inserted  as  an  indication  that 
death,  if  it  ensued,  was  probably  accidental.  And  if  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject  remains  in   your  mind  after 
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again  reading  the  passage  in  this  vieWj  you  can  easily 
satisfy  yourself  that  the  impression  you  have  gathered 
from  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  injunctions^  and  to  the 
whole  spirit,  of  the  Hebrew  laws  respecting  slaves. 
Turn  to  such  passages  as  these  :  Exod.  xxi.  4-6  ;  Lev. 
XXV.  49 ;  Deut.  xv.  12-14.  Or,  again_,  read  what  is 
said  in  Exod.  xx.  10  ;  xxi.  26,  27  ;  Deut.  v.  14  ;  xxiii. 
16,  with  respect  to  foreign  slaves.  Compare  these  laws 
with  those  of  any  other  country  in  which  this  institution 
has  existed;  and  you  will  be  impressed,  as  every  one 
who  has  really  "  examined"  this  subject  has  been,  with 
the  singular  humanity  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
inspired  legislator  which  is  disclosed  by  them.  You  wdll 
not  again  charge  him  wdth  encouraging  either  contempt 
or  cruelty  towards  persons  in  this  unfortunate  condition. 
You  will  see  that,  while  he  kindly  and  wisely  dealt  with 
w^hat  appears  to  have  been  an  inevitable  evil  of  those 
times,  and  constantly  enjoined  respect  to  those  suffering 
beneath  it,  he  made  provision  for  its  gradual  extinction. 
Only  give  some  careful  attention  to  this  part  of  the 
volume  you  are  examining,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you 
wdll  therein  find  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that 
not  only  "professedly,^^  but  actually,  it  "comes  from 
the  Holy  and  blessed  One,  the  Father  and  Faithful 
Creator  of  Mankind.'^ 

One  really  cannot  understand  how  such  an  obvious 
explanation  of  his  own,  and  his  convert^ s  difficulties,  in 
this  instance,  did  not  instantly  relieve  what  Dr.  Colenso 
calls  (p.  10)  "  the  great  strain  upon  the  cord  which  then 
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bound  him  to  the  ordinary  belief  in  the  historical 
veracity  of  the  Pentateuch/'  Alas  !  since  then,  that 
cord  has  snapped  in  twain  altogether ;  and  how  thank- 
ful "  is  he  (p.  143)  that  (in  consequence)  he  is  no  longer 
obliged  to  believe  ...  in  the  story  related  in  Numb, 
xxxi/'  concerning  the  war  upon  the  Midianites.  This 
is  the  only  circumstance  connected  with  the  conquest 
which  Dr.  Colenso  brings  forward  among  the  considera- 
tions, "most  of  which,"  he  believes,  "  will  be  new  to  the 
majority  of  his  readers,  as  he  freely  admits  they  were  to 
himself  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period."  And 
we  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  he  claims  some  origin- 
ality for  his  comments  on  this  '^  story."  Here,  however, 
I  am  unfeignedly  soriy  to  inform  him  that,  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  his  predecessor  in  the  examination  of 
the  Pentateuch,  to  whom  I  before  referred,  not  only 
comments  in  his  own  style  upon  Moses'  "incredible 
statement"  in  this  instance,  but  actually  uses,  and 
more  than  once,  his  own  peculiar  epithets  in  doing  so. 
Thomas  Paine,  too,  tells  us  [Age  of  Reason,  Part  II.) 
that,  in  this  account,  he  finds  Moses  delivering  an  order 
"to  butcher  the  boys,  to  massacre  the  mothers,  and 
debauch  the  daughters."  (Compare  Colenso,  p,  144.) 
And  for  this  "  butchery "  he  calls  Moses  a  "  detest- 
able villain,'^  just  as  our  Bishop  connects  it  with 
Nena  Sahib  and  the  "tragedy  of  Cawnpore." 

So  much  for  the  novelty  of  Dr.  Colenso's  com- 
ments upon  the  "story."  Another  of  our  Bishops 
wrote  in  his  answer   to  that  earlier  examiner  of  the 
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Pentateucli :  "  I  see  notliing  in  this  proceeding  {i.  e., 
as  it  is  actually  described,  and  taking  into  account  all 
tlie  circumstances  connected  with  it),  but  good  policy- 
combined  with  mercy.     The  young  men  might  have 
become  dangerous  avengers  of  what  they  would  esteem 
their  country's  wrongs ;  the  mothers  might  have  again 
allured  the  Israelites  to  the  love  of  licentious  pleasures 
and   the   practice   of    idolatry,    and  brought   another 
plague  upon  the  congregation  ;  but  the  young  maidens, 
not  being  polluted  by  the  flagitious  habits  of  their 
motliers,  nor  likely  to  create  disturbance  by  rebellion, 
were  kept  alive.     You  give  a   different  turn  to   the 
matter ;    you  say  ^  that  32,000  women  children  were 
consigned   to    debauchery   by   the   order   of    Moses.' 
Prove  this,  and  I  will  allow  that  Moses  was  the  horrid 
monster  you  make  him ;  prove  this,  and  I  will  allow 
that  the  Bible  is  what  you  call  it — a  book  of  lies, 
wickedness,  and  blasphemy;  prove  this,  or,  excuse  my 
warmth  if  I  say  to  you,  what  Paul  said  to  Elymas  the 
sorcerer  ....     I  did  not  when  I  began,  think  that  I 
should  have  been  moved  to  this  severity  of  rebuke  by  any 
thing  you  could  have  written ;  but  when  so  gross  a  mis- 
representation is  made  of  God's  proceedings,  coolness 
would  be  a  crime.      The  women  children   were   not 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  debauchery,  but  of  slavery. 
A  custom,  indeed,  abhorrent  from  our  manners,  but 
everywhere  practised  in  former  times,  and  still  practised 
in   countries   where   the   benignity   of   the   Christian 
religion  has  not  softened  the  ferocity  of  human  nature. 
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You  here  admit  a  part  of  the  account  given  in  the 
Bible  respecting  the  expedition  against  Midian,  to  be 
a  true  account ;  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  desire  that 
you  will  admit  the  whole^  or  show  sufficient  reason 
why  you  admit  one  part  and  reject  the  other.  I  will 
mention  the  part  to  which  you  have  paid  no  attention. 
The  Israelitish  army  consisted  but  of  ....  a  mere 
handful  when  opposed  to  the  people  of  Midian,  Yet_, 
when  the  officers  made  a  muster  of  their  troops  after 
their  return  from  the  war^  they  found  that  they  had  not 
lost  a  single  man.  This  circumstance  struck  them  as 
so  decisive  an  evidence  of  God^s  interposition,  that 
out  of  the  spoils  they  had  taken  they  offered  ^  an 
oblation  to  the  Lord,  an  atonement  for  their  souls.' 
Do  but  believe  what  the  '  captains  of  thousands  '  and 
the  ^  captains  of  hundreds '  believed  at  the  time  when 
these  things  happened,  and  we  shall  never  more  hear 
of  your  objections  to  the  Bible  from  its  account  of  the 
wars  of  Moses.''  "^ 

IV.  Here  at  length  we  reach  the  "  general  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  the  statements  in  the  Bible 
which  touch  upon  geology  and  other  sciences."  I 
need  not  remind  you  how  numerously,  and  with  what 
an  offensive  purpose,  such  considerations  are  scattered 
throughout  this  volume,  as,  for  example,  where  we  are 
told  (p.  vii.)  that  '^^  now  he  (Dr.  Colenso)  knew  for 
^^  Watson's  Apology^  etc.,  pp.  82-86. 
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certain  that  a  universal  deluge  such  as  the  Bible 
manifestly  speaks  of,  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
place  in  the  way  described  in  the  book  of  Genesis/^ 

Upon  this,  and  similar  difficulties,  I  would  remark  ; 
—  (1)  that,  as  in  the  instance  thus  quoted,  all  of  them 
are  advanced  in  relation  to  one,  and  that  always  the 
most  rigid,  not  to  say  the  narrowest,  interpretation  of 
the  passages  in  question ;  and  (2),  that  Dr.  Colenso 
brings  them  forward  as  if  the  scientific  testimonies  he 
refers  to  (see  pp.  viii,  and  xxiv)  were  uniform  and 
harmonious.  But  is  this  indeed  the  case  ?  We  have 
already  fathomed  the  depths  of  our  examiner^s  inquiries 
into  most  of  the  questions  about  which  he  has  written 
with  such  confidence ;  and,  though  he  has  not  given 
us  the  same  means  of  testing  his  geological  attainments, 
he  seems  to  write  as  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that,  on  many  fundamental  points  bearing  on  the 
relations  of  geology  to  Scripture,  the  professors  of  this 
science  are  signally  at  variance.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  question  whether  the  Mosaic  period  in  the 
earth^s  history  was,  or  was  not,  ushered  in  by  any 
great  catastrophe.  From  an  immense  induction  of 
instances,  D^Orbigny,  in  opposition  to  views  received 
until  very  recently,  appears  to  have  established  the 
fact  that  it  was ;  and  that,  "  after  the  latest  of  many 
previous  catastrophes,  when  the  last  strata  of  the 
tertiary  period  were  deposited,  the  most  recent  exertion 
of  creative  power  took  place,  and  the  globe  was  peopled 
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with  the  tribes  which  now  inhabit  it,  inckiding  the 
human  race."  Thus  the  latest  conclusion  of  geo- 
logists appears  to  bring  them  into  nearer  agreement 
with  the  testimony  of  Moses.  And  that  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  discrepancy  between  "  Genesis  and  Geology  " 
is  well  known  to  be  the  opinion  of  men  whose  honesty, 
as  well  as  their  competency,  to  speak  on  such  a  subject 
is  beyond  all  question.  The  adjustment  of  this  con- 
troversy, however,  lies  beyond  my  purpose,  nor  indeed 
have  I  any  anxiety  about  the  matter,  for  reasons  that 
will  appear  in  the  following  extract  from  an  admirable 
paper  by  the  late  De  Quincey,  which  I  would  strongly 
recommend  to  Dr.  Colenso's  notice. 

"  It  is  made  impossible  for  Scripture  to  teach  falsely,  by 
the  simple  fact  that  Scripture  on  such  subjects  will  not  con- 
descend to  teach  at  all.  The  Bible  adopts  the  erroneous  lan- 
guage of  men  (which,  at  any  rate,  it  must  do  in  order  to  make 
itself  understood)  not  by  way  of  sanctioning  a  theory,  but  by 
way  of  using  a  fact.  The  Bible,  for  instance,  i/ses  (postulates) 
the  phenomena  of  day  and  night,  of  summer  and  winter  ;  and 
in  relation  to  their  causes,  speaks  by  the  same  popular  and  in- 
accurate language  which  is  current  for  ordinary  purposes,  even 
amongst  the  most  scientific  of  astronomers.  For  the  man  of 
science,  equally  with  the  populace,  talks  of  the  sun  as  rising 
and  setting,  as  having  finished  half  his  day's  journey,  &c.,  and, 
without  pedantry,  could  not  in  many  cases  talk  otherwise. 
But  the  results  which  are  all  that  concern  Scripture,  are 
equally  true,  whether  accounted  for  by  one  hypothesis  which 
is  philosophically  just,  or  by  another  which  is  popular  and 
erring. 

"  In  geology  and  cosmology  the  case  is  stronger.  Here  there 
is  no  opening  for  a  compliance  even  with  language  that  is 
erroneous;   for  no  language  at  all  is  current  upon  subjects 
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that  have  never  engaged  the  popular  attention.  Here,  where 
there  is  no  such  stream  of  apparent  phenomena  running  coun- 
ter (as  in  astronomy  there  is)  to  the  real  phenomena,  neither 
is  there  any  popular  language  opposed  to  the  scientific.  The 
whole  are  abstruse  speculations,  even  as  regards  their  objects, 
nor  dreamed  of  as  possibilities,  either  in  their  true  aspects,  or 
their  false  aspects,  till  modern  times.  The  Scriptures,  there- 
fore, nowhere  allude  to  such  sciences,  either  as  taking  the 
shape  of  histories,  applied  to  processes  current  and  in  move- 
ment, or  as  taking  the  shape  of  theories  applied  to  processes 
past  and  accomplished.  The  Mosaic  cosmogony,  indeed,  gives 
the  succession  of  natural  births ;  and  probably  the  general  out- 
line of  such  a  succession  will  be  more  and  more  confirmed  as 

geology  advances 

" God  by  a  Hebrew  prophet  is  sublimely  described  as  the 

Revealer.  .  .  But  of  what  is  He  the  Revealer  ?  Not  surely  of 
those  things  which  He  has  enabled  man  to  reveal  for  himself? 
but  of  those  things  which,  were  it  not  for  special  light  from 
heaven,  must  eternally  remain  sealed  up  in  inaccessible  dark- 
ness. On  this  principle  we  should  all  laugh  at  a  revealed 
cookery.  But  essentially  the  same  ridicule,  not  more,  and 
not  less,  applies  to  a  revealed  astronomy,  or  a  revealed  geology. 
As  a  fact  there  is  no  such  astronomy  or  geology  :  as  a  possi- 
bility, by  the  a  priori  argument  which  I  have  used  (viz.  that 
a  revelation  on  such  fields  would  counteract  other  machineries 
of  Providence)  there  can  be  no  such  astronomy  or  geology  in 
the  Bible.  Consequentl}^  there  is  none.  Consequently  there 
can  be  no  schism  or  feud  upon  these  subjects  between  the 
Bible  and  the  philosophies  outside."  " 

In  regard  to  the  probability  of  which  this  writer 
speaks_,  as  to  the  agreement  of  the  "  general  outhne  of 
the  succession  '^  described  by  Moses,  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  science, — this,  as  you  know,  has  been  wonder- 
fully realised.  The  inspired  language,  viewed  in  this 
=^'  Miscellanies^  (1st  ed.),  &c.  pp.  206-208. 
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character,  is  signally,  may  we  not  say  miraculously, 
conformed  to  facts  on  wliicli  all  men  of  science  are  ac- 
cordant. As,  for  example,  (1)  in  its  describing  the 
creation  of  light  before  the  manifestation  of  the  sun ; 
and  (2)  in  its  representation  of  the  orders  of  existence 
according  to  the  relative  succession  in  which  all  geo- 
logists now  agree  to  represent  them.  If  Moses  had 
told  us  that  ''  God  created  the  sun,''  and  then  "  light 
was,''  as  if  light  were  indeed  wholly  dependent  on  the 
emission  of  the  solar  rays  ;  or,  again,  if  he  had  in  any 
way  interchanged  the  order  in  which  he  has  actually 
presented  the  vegetable,  the  reptilian,  and  the  mamma- 
lian orders ;  then,  undoubtedly,  we  should  have  been 
troubled  by  instances  of  palpable  discrepancy,  between 
the  two  Records,  in  the  Word  and  in  the  World.  But 
how  different  is  the  case  as  it  actually  exists !  It  is 
the  same  in  other  instances,  so  that  we  may  confidently 
say  that,  so  far  as  science  can  be  permitted  to  give 
any  depositions  on  the  subject,  it  has  not  yet  evoked 
any  testimony  that  need  disturb  our  assurance  that 
here,  as  in  all  his  pages,  this  "  holy  man  of  God  "  only 
spake  as  he  was  ''  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

If  we  cannot  affirm  more  than  the  absence  of  that 
contradiction  which  our  assailant  has  alleged  in  this 
instance,  this  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  at  this 
point.  Though,  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  this,  as  in 
the  instances  we  have  examined  in* detail,  much  more 
than  this  silent  accordance  will  be  discovered  by  those 
who  take  up  the  sacred  volume  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
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justly  claims  to  be  received.  Such  persons  will — nay, 
they  continually  do^  tell  us  that  they  discern  an  agrees 
ment  which  is  ever  strengthening  between  their  assur- 
ance of  the  Divine  origin  of  Scripture,  and  their  views, 
in  relation  to  all  parts  of  it,  of  what  science  has  surely 
learned.  In  other  words,  they  find,  in  this  instance,  as 
in  those  we  have  above  investigated,  that  alleged  diffi- 
culties have  been  converted  into  proofs,  and  confirma- 
tion. 

And  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  by  this  experi- 
ence we  are  again  reminded  of  the  true  method  wherein 
we  should  conduct  the  controversy  with  all  forms  of  un- 
belief such  as  that  which  is  brought  before  us  in  this 
volume.  That  is  to  say,  it  plainly  teaches  us  that,  instead 
of  immediately  replying  to  any  of  these  casual  random 
assaults  on  detached  passages  of  Scripture,  we  should 
begin  by  showing  that  before  they  can  be  considered, 
there  are  previous  questions  which  under  the  strongest 
necessity  must  be  first  determined:  the  character  in 
which  the  whole  volume  is  put  forward,  its  claims  and 
its  sanctions,  must  be  ascertained  before  these  diffi- 
culties of  detail  can  be  treated, — nay,  before  they  can  be 
understood.  I  think  it  has  been  shown  in  these  pages, 
that  this  method  brings  into  view  presumptions  and 
evidences,  in  the  light  of  which  difficulties  such  as  the 
one  consideration  insisted  on  with  any  effect  in  this 
cruel  and  foolish  volume — absolutely  disappear.  And 
such  will  be  the  case  in  regard  to  all  similar  difficulties. 
"They  one  and  all,"  says  the  author  of  Restoration 
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of  Belief,  "  derive  any  semblance  of  importance  which 
they  possess,  from  misapprehending  the  true  principle 
of  Biblical  interpretation.  Until  this  is  understood,  it 
would  seem  not  merely  a  waste  of  time  to  follow  and 
reply  to  these  futi]e  cavils,  but  a  logical  mistake/^  In 
the  same  manner  he  again  remarks,  "  In  dealing  wdth 
imperfectly  instructed  readers,  it  is  always  an  easy  task 
to  dislodge  materials  that  have  no  cement,  and  to  strew 
the  ground  with  the  ruins  of  a  structure  which  has  not 
settled  down  on  its  foundations,  and  has  no  coherence. 
Because  it  is  so  easy  to  do  this,  writers  who  are  im- 
patient to  win  notoriety,  and  who  would  fain  be  fol- 
lowed by  troops  of  disciples,  address  themselves  with- 
out scruple  to  those  w^hose  consent,  when  obtained,  has 
no  value ;  and  whose  plaudits  should  make  a  wise  and 
sincere  man  blush /^"^ 

Such  writers  there  will  alw^ays  be,  and  alas !  in, 
places  w^here  of  all  others  we  should  least  expect  to 
find  them.  But  w^ords  fail  us  if  we  try  to  describe  the 
ignominiousness  of  the  work,  in  which  the  ignorance 
of  the  uninstructed,  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
neglected,  are  thus  needful  for  their  success.  You  will 
naturally  judge,  from  what  you  know  I  have  elsewhere 
written  at  length  upon  this  subject,^^  that  I  here  use  the 
word  "  disadvantages,^^  in  view  of  what  I  do  not  shrink 
from  calling  the  needless  blemishes  and  obscm-ities  that 
rest  on  our  English  version  of  the  Scriptures.     Only 

^  Restoration  of  Belief ^  pp.  v.,  vi.,  18. 

^^  Scripture  Studies,  pp.  ix.-xvii.,  381-386. 
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let  these  occasions  of  difficulty  be  removed,  and  then 
the  guilty  assailants  of  our  faith  and  hopes  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  chief  instrument  whereby  they  effect  the 
mischief  that  is  done  by  them :  they  will  then  be 
bereft  of  the  main  agency,  which,  in  awful  forgetful - 
ness  of  the  woe  denounced  by  Christ  Himself,  they 
employ  in  raising  stumbling-blocks  that  may  cause  the 
overthrow  of  many  for  whom  He  died. 
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"  Here,  then,  assuming  the  identity  of  our  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  those  ivritings  as  they  existed  in  the  days  of 
Christ,'"  p.  14.— Of  course  it  is  not  the  absolute  identity,  word 
for  word,  of  any  existing  recension  of  the   Old  Testament 
Scriptures  with  the  sacred  text,  as  it  was  read  by  our  Lord, 
which  is  here  assumed.     Such  identity  evidently  is  impos- 
sible on   account  of  the  errors  and  faithlessness  of  copyists, 
and  of  the  manifold  other  causes  of  imperfection  to  which  all 
ancient  documents  are  liable  in  their  transmission.     But  that 
the  actual  differences  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  need  not 
be  taken  account  of  so  as  seriously  to  qualify  the  above  assump- 
tion, will   appear  from  these  considerations,  viz.,  (1),  That 
the  Masoretic  text,  which  may  be  called  the  textus  receptus  of 
the   Old   Testament,  was  edited  by  men  in  whose  mutual 
jealousies  we  have  a  security  that  in  the  main  it  was  correctly 
given  by  them.     And  (2),  That,  as  our  means  of  correction 
in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  their 
text,  we  have  (a),  The  old  Jewish  versions,  of  which  some, 
e.g.,   the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,    the    Septuagint,   and  the 
Targums,   were  made  centuries  before  the  Masoretic  recen- 
sion was  put  forward ;  (iS),  The  Christian  versions,  such  as  the 
Syriac  and  the  Vulgate,  which  also  long  preceded  that  recen- 
sion ;  and  (7),  Quotations  from  writers  more  ancient  than  the 
Masorites.     By  the  use  of  these  means  of  correction  we  can 
assure  ourselves,  in  any  single  instance,  that  we  are  reading, 
as  nearly  as  is  needful,  or  desirable,  the  very  language  of  the 
sacred  text,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  to  which  He 
referred  when  He  spake  of  The  Scriptures.    And  here  one 
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cannot  help  expressing  the  wish  that  such  a  recension  of 
the  entu-e  Old  Testament  were  undertaken  by  the  Church. 
Our  want  of  it  is  one  of  the  causes  which  call  such  volumes  as 
this  of  Dr.  Colenso's  into  existence. 

P.  63.  I  here  append  some  examples,  taken  from  Dean 
Graves'  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch^  and  from  Blunt's  Un- 
designed Coincidences^  &c.,  of  the  "  internal  evidences  "  alluded 
to.     Thus  writes  Dean  Graves  (Lect.  iii.)  :  — 

". . . .  There  are  coincidences  of  a  less  obvious  nature,  more 
circuitous  and  indirect,  wdiich  occur  in  the  statement  of  par- 
ticular facts,  and  deserve  to  be  accurately  attended  to,  as  sup- 
plying still  more  decisive  characters  of  truth  and  authenticity. 
In  delivering  rules  about  the  leprosy,  it  is  said  (Lev.  xiv.  34), 
'  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give 
you  for  a  possession,  and  I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a 
house  of  the  land  of  your  possession,'  ye  shall  do  thus  and 
thus.  I  notice  this  instance,  because  that  a  house  is  spoken  of, 
not  at  all  with  a  design  to  mark  the  circumstance  of  their  not 
yet  being  come  into  the  land  of  their  possession,  but  is  of 
necessity  introduced  fropi  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  subject 
here  is  the  discovery  and  the  purification  of  leprosy.  As  to 
this,  particular  directions  are  given  with  respect  to  a  house^ 
but  nothing  is  said  of  a  tent;  whereas,  with  regard  to  the 
impurity  contracted  by  the  presence  of  a  dead  body,  all  the 
directions  relate  to  a  tent,  and  nothing  is  said  of  a  house. 
Now,  this  difference  is,  by  a  little  attention,  easily  accounted 
for ;  the  writer  applies  the  rule  about  the  purification  from  a 
dead  body,  to  the  object  then  most  familiar  with  him,  a 
tent.  And  as  its  lying  in  a  house  would  produce  no  effect 
different  from  its  lying  in  a  tent,  and  require  no  difference  of 
purification,  he  says  nothing  about  a  house,  but  leaves  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  suggest  the  regulation  when  it  should 
become  necessary.  Whereas,  in  detailing  the  rules  for  dis- 
covering and  purifying  the  leprosy,  all  the  materials  of  which 
tents  are  made,  wool,  and  canvas,  and  leather,  are  particu- 
larised, as  exhibiting  each  of  them  peculiar  symptoms  of  the 
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plague;  and  this  being  done,  it  was  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing of  a  tent  itself;  but,  as  the  materials  of  a  house  were 
quite  different,  and  the  appearances  of  infection  in  it  peculiar, 
this  required  a  particular  specification.  All  this  has  the 
appearance  of  reality,  and  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  an 
eye-witness  would  have  spoken ;  but  it  is  such  a  difference  as 
a  writer  of  fiction  would  scarcely  have  thought  of.  ...  . 

"Different  circumstances  occur  in  the  detail  of  other 
directions,  which  seem  to  supply  more  decisive  characters  of 
truth  and  authenticity,  because  they  display  coincidences  more 
minute,  or  more  circuitous  and  indirect.  Thus  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Aaron,  as  High  Priest,  and  his  family,  had  charge 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  and  the  furniture  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies;  but  they  were  to  be  carried,  during  the  progress  of 
each  march,  by  an  inferior  family;  and  the  writer  remarks, 
these  were  not  to  approach  them  until  'Aaron  and  his  sons 
had  made  an  end  of  covering  them,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  journey.'  (Num.  iv.  15).  What  forger  or  mere  com- 
piler would  have  thought  of  such  a  circumstance  ? 

"  A  coincidence  still  more  remarkable  on  this  subject  is 
the  following:  — In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  iSTumbers, 
the  parts  of  the  Tabernacle  to  be  carried  by  each  family  of 
the  Levites,  on  the  march,  are  minutely  specified.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  are  taken  up  with  a  detail  of  laws  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  this  subject ;  the  seventh  begins  with  relating 
that  the  different  princes  of  Israel  made  an  offering  of  six 
covered  waggons  and  twelve  oxen,  which  Moses  employed  to 
carry  the  Tabernacle,  and  distributed  to  two  families  of  the 
Levites,  '  according  to  their  service ;'  (for  the  third  were  to 
carry  the  part  assigned  to  them,  the  furniture  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  upon  their  shoulders);  to  one  are  assigned  two,  to 
another  four  waggons.  The  reason  of  this  inequality  is  not 
specified ;  but,  on  turning  back,  we  find  that  the  family  to 
which  the  four  waggons  are  assigned,  had  been  appointed  to 
carry  the  solid,  and  therefore  heavy,  parts  of  the  Tabernacle, 
its  boards,  and  bars,  and  pillars ;  while  that  family  to  which 
the  two  waggons  are  assigned,  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
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lighter,  its  curtains  and  coverings,  its  hangings  and  cords. 
Such  a  coincidence  as  this  is  extremely  natural,  if  Moses, 
who  directed  this  matter,  recorded  it;  but  is  it  not  wholly 
improbable  that  a  forger  or  compiler  should  think  of  detailing 
such  minute  particulars  at  all,  or,  if  he  did,  should  detail 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  this  ?  The  more  minute  and  appa- 
rently unimportant  such  coincidences  as  these  are,  the  more 
unlikely  is  it  they  should  arise  from  anything  but  reality. 

"Another  coincidence  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  is  the 
following :  —  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers 
the  writer  describes  the  division  of  the  twelve  tribes  into  four 
camps,  the  number  of  each  tribe,  and  the  total  number  in  each 
camp.  He  fixes  the  position  each  was  to  take  round  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  the  order  of  their  march ;  and  he  directs  that  the 
Tabernacle,  with  the  camp  of  the  Levites,  should  set  forward 
between  the  second  and  third  camps.  But  in  the  tenth  chapter 
occurs  what  seems  at  first  a  direct  contradiction  to  this  ;  for,  it 
is  said,  that  after  the  first  camp  had  set  forward,  then  the 
Tabernacle  was  taken  down  ;  and  the  sons  of  Gershon,  and  the 
sons  of  Merari,  set  forward,  bearing  the  Tabernacle ;  and  after- 
wards the  second  camp,  or  standard  of  the  children  of 
Reuben.  But  this  apparent  contradiction  is  reconciled  a  few 
verses  after,  when  we  find  that,  though  the  less  sacred  parts  of 
the  Tabernacle,  the  outside  tent  and  its  apparatus,  set  out 
between  the  first  and  second  camp,  yet  the  sanctuary,  or  Holy 
of  Holies,  with  its  furniture  and  the  ark  of  the  altar,  did  not 
set  out  till  after  the  second  camp,  as  the  direction  required. 
And  the  reason  of  the  separation  is  assigned  —  that  those  who 
bore  the  outside  tabernacle  might  set  it  up,  and  thus  prepare 
for  the  reception  of  the  sanctuary  against  it  came.  Would  a 
forger  or  compiler  who  lived  when  these  marches  had  wholly 
ceased,  and  the  Israelites  had  fixed  in  the  land  of  their  inherit- 
ance, have  thought  of  such  a  circumstance  as  this  ?  " 

In  his  Undesigned  Coincidences^  &c.,  after  detailing  many 
similar  examples,  Blunt  writes  (pp.  95-106):  —  "I  doubt  not 
that  many  examples  of  coincidence  without  design  in  the  writ- 
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ings  of  Moses  have  escaped  me,  which  others  may  detect,  as  one 
eye  will  often  see  what  another  has  overlooked.  Still  I  cannot 
account  for  the  number  and  nature  of  those  which  I  have  been 
able  to  produce  on  any  other  principle  than  the  veracity  of 
the  narrative  which  presents  them.  Accident  could  not  have 
touched  upon  truth  so  often ;  design  could  not  have  touched 
upon  it  so  artlessly ;  the  less  so,  because  these  coincidences  do 
not  discover  themselves  in  certain  detached  and  isolated  pass- 
ages, but  break  out  from  time  to  time  as  the  history  proceeds, 
running  witnesses,  as  it  were,  to  the  accuracy,  not  of  one 
solitary  detail,  but  of  a  series  of  details,  extending  through  the 
lives  of  different  individuals  relating  to  different  events,  and 
dating  at  different  points  of  time.  For  I  have  travelled  through 
the  writings  of  Moses,  beginning  from  the  history  of  Abraham, 
when  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  ending  with  a 
transaction  which  happened  on  the  borders  of  that  land,  when 
his  descendants,  now  numerous  '  as  the  stars  of  heaven,'  were 
about  to  enter  and  take  possession  .  .  and  (everywhere)  I  have 
found  consistency  without  design.  .  .  . 

"...  I  have  found  it  in  the  death  of  ISTadab  and  Abihu,  as 
compared  with  the  rem.arkable  law  which  follows  touching  the 
use  of  wine,  and  in  the  removal  of  their  corpses  by  the  sons  of 
Uzziel,  as  compared  with  the  defilement  of  certain  in  the  camp 
about  the  same  time  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man. "  I  have  found 
it  in  the  gushing  of  water  from  the  rock  at  Rephidim,  as  com- 
pared with  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites  which  followed ;  in 
the  state  of  the  crops  in  Judea  at  the  Passover,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  crops  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  plague  of 
hail ;  in  the  proportion  of  oxen  and  waggons  assigned  to  the 
several  families  of  the  Levites,  as  compared  with  the  different 
services  they  had  respectively  to  discharge.  I  have  found  it  in 
the  order  of  march  observed  in  one  particular  case,  when  the 
Israelites  broke  up  from  Mount  Sinai,  as  compared  with  the 
general  directions  given  in  other  places  for  pitching  the  tents 
and  sounding  the  alarms.  I  have  found  it  in  the  peculiar 
propriety  of  the  grouping  of  the  conspirators  against  Moses 
and  Aaron,  as  compared  with  their  relative  situations  in  the 
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camp — consisting,  as  they  do,  of  such  a  family  of  the  Levites 
and  such  a  tribe  of  the  Israelites  as  dwelt  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  therefore  had  especial  facilities  for  clan- 
destine intercourse.  1  have  found  it  in  an  inference  from  the 
direct  narrative,  that  the  families  of  the  conspirators  did  not 
perish  alike,  as  compared  with  a  subsequent  most  casual  asser- 
tion, that  though  the  households  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  were 
destroyed,  the  children  of  Korah  died  not.  I  have  found  it  in 
the  desire  expressed  conjointly  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the 
tribe  of  Gad  to  have  lands  allotted  them  together  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  as  compared  with  their  contiguous  position  in 
the  camp  during  their  long  and  trying  march  through  the 
wilderness.  I  have  found  it  in  the  uniformity  with  which 
Moses  implies  a  free  communication  to  have  subsisted  amongst 
the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  East  ;  in  the  unexpected  disco- 
vei-y  of  Balaam  amongst  the  dead  of  the  Midianites,  though 
he  had  departed  from  Moab  apparently  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  as  compared  with  the  united  embassy  that  was  sent 
to  invite  him.  And,  finally,  I  have  found  it  in  the  extraordinary 
diminution  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  as  compared  with  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Zimri,  a  chief  of  that  tribe,  the  only 
individual  whom  Moses  thinks  it  necessary  to  name,  and  the 
victim  by  which  the  plague  is  appeased. 

"  These  indications  of  truth  in  the  Mosaic  writings  (to 
which,  as  1  have  said,  others  of  the  same  kind  might  doubtless 
be  added),  may  be  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  strong ; 
still  they  must  be  acknowledged,  I  think,  on  a  general  review, 
and  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  to  amount  to  evidence  of  great 
cumulative  weight But  though  the  argument  of  coin- 
cidence without  design  is  the  only  one  with  which  I  proposed 
to  deal,  1  may  be  allowed,  in  closing  my  remarks  on  the  Books 
of  Moses,  to  make  brief  mention  of  a  few  other  points  in  favour 
of  their  veracity,  which  have  naturally  presented  themselves  to 
my  mind  w^hilst  I  have  been  engaged  in  investigating  that 
argument ; — several  of  these  also  bespeaking  undesignedness  in 
the  narrative,  more  or  less,  and  so  far  allied  to  my  main  pro- 
position.   For  example,  — 
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"  1st.  There  is  a  minuteness  in  the  details  of  the  Mosaic 
writings  which  argues  their  truth  ;  for  it  often  argues  the  eye- 
witness, as  in  the  adventures  of  the  wilderness ;  and  often 
seems  intended  to  supply  directions  to  the  artificer,  as  in  the 
construction  of  the  Tabernacle. 

"  2d.  There  are  touches  of  nature  in  the  narrative  which 
argue  its  truth ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  regard  them  otherwise 
than  as  strokes  from  the  life— as  where  '  the  mixed  multitude,' 
whether  half- casts  or  Egyptians,  are  the  first  to  sigh  for  the 
cucumbers  and  melons  of  Egypt,  and  to  spread  discontent 
through  the  camp  ;  as  the  miserable  exculpation  of  himself 
which"  Aaron  attempts,  with  all  the  cowardice  of  conscious 
guilt:  'I  cast  into  the  fire,  and  there  came  out  this  calf;'  the 
fire,  to  be  sure,  being  in  the  fault. 

"  3d.  There  are  certain  little  mconveniences,  represented  as 
turning  up  unexpectedly,  that  argue  truth  in  the  story ;  for 
they  are  just  such  accidents  as  are  characteristic  of  the  working 
of  a  new  system,  and  untried  machinery.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  man  found  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath-day? 
Could  an  impostor  have  devised  such  a  trifle  ?—  How  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  is  to  be  disposed  of, 
there  being  no  heir-male?  Either  of  them  inconsiderable 
matters  in  themselves,  but  both  giving  occasion  to  very  im- 
portant laws ;  the  one  touching  life,  and  the  other  property. 

"  4th.  There  is  a  smpUcity  in  the  manner  of  Moses,  when 
telling  his  tale,  which  argues  its  truth.  No  parade  of  language, 
no  pomp  of  circumstance,  even  in  his  miracles— a  modesty 
and  dignity  throughout  all.  Let  us  but  compare  him,  in  any 
trying  scene,  with  Josephus :  his  description,  for  instance,  of 
the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  murmuring  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  supply  of  quails  and  manna,  with  the  same 
as  given  by  the  Jewish  historian,  or  rhetorician,  we  might 
rather  say— and  the  force  of  the  observation  will  be  felt. 

"5th.  There  is  a  candour  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  by 
Moses,  which  argues  his  truth  ;  as  when  he  tells  of  his  own 
want  of  eloquence,  which  unfitted  him  for  a  leader;  his  own 
want  of  faith  which  prevented  him  from  entering  the  promised 
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land ;  the  idolatry  of  Aaron  his  brother ;  the  profaneness  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  his  nephews ;  the  disaffection  and  punish- 
ment of  Miriam,  his  sister;  the  relationship  which  Amram, 
his  father,  bore  to  Jochebed,  his  mother,  which  became  after- 
wards one  of  the  prohibited  degrees  in  the  marriage  tables  of 
the  Levitical  law.  .  .  . 

"  Then  the  situation  in  which  the  Jews  actually  found 
themselves  placed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  no  slight  argument  for 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  accounts ;  reminded  as  they  were  by 
certain  memorials  observed  from  year  to  year,  of  the  great 
events  of  their  early  history,  just  as  they  are  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  Moses — memorials,  universally  recognised  both  in 
their  object  and  in  their  authority.  .  .  . 

"  Then  the  heroic  devotion  with  which  the  Israelites  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  law,  even  long  after  they  had  ceased  to 
cultivate  the  better  part  of  it.  .  .  . 

"  Lastly,  the  very  onerous  nature  of  the  law,  so  studiously 
meddling  with  all  the  occupations  of  life,  great  and  small.  This 
yoke  would  scarcely  have  been  endured,  without  the  strongest 
assurance  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  galled  by  it,  of  the 
authority  by  which  it  was  imposed.  For  it  met  them  with 
some  restraint  or  other  at  every  turn.  Would  they  plough  ? 
Then  it  must  not  be  with  an  ox  and  an  ass.  Would  they  sow  ? 
Then  must  not  the  seed  be  mixed.  Would  they  reap  ?  Then 
must  they  not  reap  clean.  Would  they  make  bread  ?  Then 
they  must  set  apart  dough  enough  for  the  consecrated  loaf. 
Did  they  find  a  bird's  nest  ?  Then  must  they  let  the  old  bird 
fly  away.  Did  they  hunt?  Then  must  they  shed  the  blood  of 
their  game,  and  cover  it  with  dust.  Did  they  plant  a  fruit 
tree?  For  three  years  was  the  fruit  to  be  uncircumcised. 
Did  they  shave  their  beards  ?  They  were  not  to  cut  the 
corners.  Did  they  weave  a  garment  ?  Then  must  it  be  only 
with  threads  prescribed.  Did  they  build  a  house  ?  They 
must  put  rails  and  battlements  on  the  roof.  Did  they  buy  an 
estate  ?  At  the  year  of  Jubilee  back  it  must  go  to  its  owner. 
This  last,  in  itself  and  alone,  a  provision  which  must  have  made 
itself  felt  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
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and  have  sensibly  affected  the  character  of  the  people ;  every 
transfer  of  land  throughout  the  country  having  to  be  regulated 
in  its  price  according  to  the  remoteness  or  proximity  of  the 
year  of  release;  and  the  desire  of  accumulating  a  species  of 
property  usually  considered  the  most  inviting  of  any,  counter- 
acted and  thwarted  at  every  turn.  All  these  (and  how  many 
more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  named)  are  enactments  which 
it  must  have  required  extraordinary  influence  in  the  lawgiver 
to  enjoin,  and  extraordinary  reverence  for  his  powers  to 
perpetuate." 
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Dalzel's  Analecta  Graeca  Minora.  Newly  edited,  with  Addi- 
tions, Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Frost.  [Shortly 

Dual  Arithmetic.     By  Oliver  Byrne.     Svo.  [In  the  press. 


Messrs  Bell  and  Dcildy^s  New  Boohs. 


Bell  and  Daldy's  Pocket  Volumes.  A  Series  of  Select  Works 
of  Favourite  Authors,  adapted  for  general  reading,  moderate  in  price, 
compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  executed  in  a  style  fitting  them  to  be 
permanently  preserved.     Imperial  32mo. 


Now  Headxj. 
The  Sketch-Book.     By  Washington 

Irving.     3s. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

3.S. 
Coleridge's  Poems.     2s.  6fZ.  | 

The  Robin  Hood  Ballads.    2s.  M. 
The  Midshipman. — Autobiographi- 
cal   Sketches    of    his   own    early 

Career,  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  R.N., 

F.R.S.     From  his  "  Fragments  of 

Voyages  and  Travels."     3s. 
The   Lieutenant    and    Commander. 

By  the  same  Author.     3s. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.     2s.  M. 
George  Herbert's  Poems.     2s. 
George  Herbert's  Works.     3s. 
Longfellow's  Poems.     2s.  %d. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare.  2s. 6c?. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     2s.  6a!. 
Milton's    Paradise    Regained    and 

other  Poems.     2s.  M. 

In  cloth,  top  edge  gilt,  at  M.  per  volume  extra  ;  in  half  morocco,  Roxburgh 
style,  at  Is.  extra ;  in  antique  or  best  plain  morocco  (Hayday)  at  4s.  extra. 


Preparing. 
Sea  Songs  and  Ballads.    By  Charles 

Dibdin  and  others. 
Burns's  Poems. 
Burns's  Songs. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.      Illus- 
trated. 
The  Conquest  of  India.     By  Capt. 

Basil  Hall,  R.N. 
Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton, 

Hooker,  &c. 
Gray's  Poems. 
Goldsmith's  Poems. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Henry  Vaughan's  Poems. 

And  others. 


R  RICHAKDSON'S  K'ew  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language.  Combining  Explanation  with  Etymology,  and 
copiously  illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  best  authorities. 
New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement  containing  additional  Words 
and  further  Illustrations.  In  Two  Vols.  4to.  4Z.  14s.  6ci.  Half 
bound  in  russia,  bl.  los.  <6d.     Russia,  6/.  12s. 

The  Words — with  those  of  the  same  Family — are  traced  to  their 
Origin. 

The  Explanations  are  deduced  from  the  Primitive  Meaning  through 
the  various  Usages. 

The  Quotations  are  arranged  Chronologically,  from  the  Earliest  Pe- 
riod to  the  Present  Time. 

%*  The  Supplement  separately,  4to.     12s. 

An  8vo.  Edition,  without  the  Quotations,  l-Ss.     Half-russia,  20s.    Russia,  24s. 

"  It  is  an  admirable  addition  to  our  Lexicography,  supplying  a  great 
desideratum,  as  exhibiting  the  biography  of  each  word— its  birth,  pa- 
rentage and  education,  the  changes  that  have  befallen  it,  the  company  it 
has  kept,  and  the  connexions  it  has  formed — by  rich  series  of  quotations, 
all  in  chronological  order.  This  is  such  a  Dictionai-y  as  perhaps  no  other 
language  could  ever  boast." — Quarterly  Hevicic. 


Dr.  Richardson  on  the  Study  of  Lano^na<^e :  an  Exposition  of 
Home  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Parley.     Fcap.  8vo.    4s.  6a!. 


New  and  Standard  Piihlications. 


Cf)e  lifiratg  of  (JEngligft  moithit^. 

A  Series  of  reprints  of  the  best  Authors  carefully  edited  and  col- 

lated  with  the  Early  Copies,  and  handsomely  printed 

bj'^  Whittingham  in  Octavo. 

OWER'S  Confessio  Amantis,  with  Life  by  Dr.  Pauli, 

and  a  Glossary.    3  vols.     21.  2s.    Antique  calf,  3^.  6s.     Only  a 

limited  number  of  Copies  printed. 
^  _^_  This  important  ivork  is  so  scarce  that  it  can  seldom  be  met 

with  even  in  large  libraries.    It  is  wanting  in  nearly  every  collection  of 
English  Poetry. 

Spenser's  Complete  Works;  with  Life,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    5  vols.  8vo.    2>l.  15s.    Antique  calf,  6/.  6s. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion ;  with  Analytical  Index,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Steere,  LL.D.     8vo.     12s.     Antique  calf,  II.  Is. 

"  The  present  edition  has  been  furnished  with  an  Index  of  the  Texts  of 
Scripture  quoted,  and  an  Index  of  Words  and  Things  considerably  fuller 
than  any  hitherto  published."— ^rfiYor's  Preface. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dying.    2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  Is.     Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  21.  2s. 

Herbert's  Poems  and  Remains ;  with  S.  T.  Coleridge's  Notes, 
and  Life  by  Izaak  Walton.  Revised,  with  additional  Notes,  by  Mr.  J. 
yeowell.    2  vols.  8vo.     \l.  Is.     Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  21.  2s. 


Uniform  with  the  above. 

The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.     By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq. 

Author  of  "  Logic  in  Theology,"  "  Ultimate  Civilization,  &c."      New 
Edition.     10s.  M.    Antique  calf,  21s. 


R.  S.  W.  Singer's  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Dra- 
matic Works.  The  Text  carefully  revised,  with  Notes.  The 
Life  of  the  Poet  and  a  Critical  Essay  on  each  Play  by  W.  W. 

i)         Lloyd,  Esq.    10  vols.     6s.  each.  Calf,  5Z.  .5s.    Morocco,  6Z.  6s. 

^  Large  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  U.  10s.     Calf,  6/.  16s.  6rf. 

Morocco,  8Z.  8s. 

"  Mr.  Singer  has  produced  a  text,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  the  present  state  of  antiquarian  and  philological  knowledge."— 
Daily  News. 


Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy^s 


The  Publishers  have  been  induced,  by  the  scarcity  and  increas- 
ing value  of  this  admired  Series  of  the  Poets,  to  prepare  a  New 
Edition,  ver}'  carefully  corrected,  and  improved  by  such  additions 
as  recent  literary  research  has  placed  within  their  reach. 

The  general  principle  of  Editing  which  has  been  adopted  is  to 
give  the  entire  Poems  of  each  author  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Edition 
which  received  his  final  revision,  to  prefix  a  3Iemoir,  and  to  add  such 
notes  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  sense  of  obsolete  words  or  ex- 
plain obscure  allusions.  Each  author  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  editor  specially  acquainted  with  the  literature  and 
bibliography  of  the  period. 

Externally  this  new  edition  will  resemble  the  former,  but  with 
some  improvements.  It  will  be  elegantly  printed  by  Whitting- 
ham,  on  toned  paper  manufactured  expressly  for  it ;  and  a  highly- 
finished  portrait  of  each  author  will  be  given. 

The  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets  has  hitherto  been  the 
favourite  Series  with  the  admirers  of  choice  books,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  increase  its  claims  as  a  comprehensive  and 
faithful  mirror  of  the  poetic  genius  of  the  nation. 


KENSIDE'S  Poetical  Works,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 
A.  Dyce,  and  additional  Letters,  carefully  revised.  5s.  iMo- 
rocco,  or  antique  taorocco,  10s.  6d. 

Collins's  Poems,  with  Memoir  and  Notes  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas,  Esq.     3s.  6d.     Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

Gray's  Poetical  Works,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 
John  Mitford.     5s.     Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Kirke  White's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  II.  Nicolas,  and  addi- 
tional notes.   Carefully  revised.   5s.   Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  A.  Dyce.     5s. 

Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Young's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  John  Mitford,  and 
additional  Poems.    2  vols.     10s.     Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  1/.  Is. 

Thomson's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  annotated  by 
Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  additional  Poems,  carefully  revised. 
2  vols.     10s.     Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  1/.  Is. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  Castle  of  Indolence,  with  Memoir.  6«. 
Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  lis.  6^/. 

Dryden's  Poetical  Works,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  E.  Hooper. 

F.S.A.     Carefully  revised.  [In  the  Press. 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works,  including  his  Translations.  Edited, 
with  Memoir,  by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  [In  the  Press. 


New  and  Standard  Publications. 


Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Poets. 

The  Works  of  Gray,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  With 
his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Chute  and  others,  Journal  kept_  at  Rome, 
Criticism  on  the  Sculptures,  &c.     New  Edition,    5  vols.     \l.  5s. 

The  Temple  and  other  Poems.  By  George  Herbert,  with  Cole- 
ridge's Notes.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  Morocco,  antique  calf  or 
morocco,  10s.  M. 

Vaughan's  Sacred  Poems  and  Pious  Ejaculations,  with  Memoir 
by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  Antique  calf 
or  morocco,  10s.  %d.  Large  Paper,  Is.  M.  Antique  calf,  I4s.  Antique 
morocco,  15s. 

"  Preserving  all  the  piety  of  George  Herbert,  they  have  less  of  bis 
quaint  and  fantastic  turns,  ^vith  a  much  larger  infusion  of  poetic  feeling 
and  expression." — Li/te. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  and 
Holy  Dying.  2  vols.  2s.  6d.  each.  Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  7s.  6d. 
each.     In  one  volume,  5s.     Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion ;  with  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion and  copious  Index,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steere.   6s.   Antique  calf,  lis.  6d. 

Bishop  Butler's  Sermons  and  Remains;  with  Memoir,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Steere,  LL.D.     6s. 

*j!f*  This  volume  contains  some  additional  remains,  which  are  copyright, 
and  render  it  the  most  complete  edition  extant. 

Bishop  Butler's  Complete  Works ;  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Steere.    2  vols,     12s. 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited,  with  short  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  6s. ;  antique 
calf,  lis.  6d. 

Bacon's  Essays;  or,  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral, with  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients.  With  References  and  Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer,  F.S.A.  5«. 
Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  10s.  6i. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum.  Newly  translated,  with  short  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Johnson,  M.A.  6s.    Antique  calf,  lis.  Qd. 

Locke  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding  ;  edited  by 
Bolton  Corney.  Esq.,  M.  R.  S.  L.   3s.  6d.   Antique  calf,  8s.  6d. 

"  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  instructor  justified  in  neglecting  to  put 
this  little  treatise  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  about  the  time  when  the  reason- 
ing faculties  become  developed."— Hcdlam. 

Ultimate  Civilization.    By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.     6s. 

Logic  in  Theology,  and  other  Essays.     By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.  6s. 

The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq., 
Author  of  the  "  Nati^al  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  "  Restoration  of  Belief," 
See.    Niaa  Edition.    (5*.    Antique  calf,  lis.  Qd. 


Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy^s 


OMESTIC  Life  in  Palestine.    By  M.  E.  Rogers.    Post 

8vo.     Second  Edition.     10s.  Qd. 

S^^  By-Roads  and  Battle  Fields  in  Picardy  :  with  Inci- 
dents and  Gatherings  by  the  Way  between  Ambleteuse  and 
Ham ;  including  Agincourt  and  Crecy.  By  G.  M.  MusgraA-e,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  A  Pilgrimage  into  Dauphine,  &c.  Illustrated.  Super- 
royal  8vo.     16.9. 

The  Boat  and  the  Caravan.  A  Family  Tour  through  Egypt  and 
Syria.     New  and  cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.    5s.  &d. 

Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
R.N.,  F.R.S.  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Series  in  1  vol.  complete.  New  Edition. 
Royal  8vo.     10s.  Qd. 

Adventures  of  Baron  Wenceslas  Wratislaw  of  Mitrowitz ;  what 
he  saw  in  the  Turkish  Metropolis,  Constantinople,  experienced  in  his 
Captivity,  and,  after  his  happy  return  to  his  country,  committed  to 
writing,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1.599.  Literally  translated  from  the 
original  Bohemian  by  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A,,  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     &s.  6rf. 

The  Gem  of  Thorney  Island ;  or,  The  Historical  Associations  of 
Westminster  Abbey.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Ridgway,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    Is.  M. 

Gifts  and  Graces.    A  new  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Rose  and 

the  Lotus."     Post  8vo.     7s.  M. 
Childhood  and  Youth.     By  Count  Nicola  Tolstoi.     Translated 

from  the  Russian  by  Malwida  von  Meysenbug.     Post  8vo.     8s.  &a. 

BaronscliflFe ;  or,  the  Deed  of  other  Days.  By  Mrs.  P.  M. 
Latham,  Author  of  "  The  Wayfarers."     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

The  Wayfarers  :  or,  Toil  and  Rest.   By  Mrs.  Latham.   Fcap.  5s. 

The  Manse  of  Mastland.  Sketches  :  Serious  and  Humorous,  in 
the  Life  of  a  Village  Pastor  in  the  Netherlands.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Thomas  Keightley,  M.A.     Post  8vo.     9s. 

The  Home  Life  of  English  Ladies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Magdalen  Stafford."  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo.     6s.     Calf,  9s.  6«. 

The  Romance  and  its  Hero.  By  the  Author  of  "  Magdalen  Staf- 
ford."   2  vols.     Fcap.  8vo.     12s. 

Magdalen  Stafford.     A  Tale.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

Claude  de  Vesci ;  or,  the  Lost  Inheritance.  2  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.   9s. 


By  the  late  Mrs.  Woodrooffe. 
OTTAGE  Dialogues.     New  Edition.     12mo.     4s.  M. 

Shades  of  Character;  or,  the  Infant  Pilgrim.  1th  Edition. 
2  vols.     12mo.     12s. 

Michael  Kemp,  the  Happy  Farmer's  Lad.     8th  Edition.  12mo.  4s. 

A  Sequel  to  Michael  Kemp.     New  Edition.     12mo.     6s.  6(/. 


New  and  Standard  Publications.  9 


Mrs.  Alfred  Gattt's  Popular  Works. 

"  We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  highest  class  of  juvenile  fiction, 
were  we  to  omit,  as  particularly  worthy  of  attention  at  this  season,  the 
whole  series  of  Mrs.  Gatty's  admirable  books.  They  are  quite  migenerit, 
and  deserve  the  widest  possible  circulation."— Ziierary  Churchman. 

•  ARABLES  from  Nature  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Natural 
History.  Illustrated  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Otto  Speckter, 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.  A.,  E.  Warren,  W.  Millais,  G.  Thomas,  and 
H.  Calderon.  8vo.  Ornamental  cloth,  10s.  6d.  Antique 
morocco  elegant,  1^.  Is. 

Parables  from  Nature.     1 6mo.  with  Illustrations.     Tenth  Edition. 
3s.  6d.    Separately :  First  Series,  Is.  Qd. ;  Second  Series,  2s. 

Red  Snow,  and  other  Parables  from  Nature.     Third  Series  with 

Illustrations,     ikcond  Edition.     16mo.     2s. 
Worlds  not  Realized.     16mo.     Third  Edition.     2s. 
Proverbs  Illustrated.    16mo.  with  Illustrations,    ^rd  Edition.  2s. 

%*  These  little  works  have  been  found  useful  for  Sunday  reading  in  the 
family  circle,  and  instructive  and  interesting  to  school  children. 

The  Human  Face  Divine,  and  other  Tales.     With  Illustrations 

by  C.  S.  Lane.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
The  Fairy  Godmothers  and  other  Tales.     Third  Edition.    Fcap. 

8vo.  with  Frontispiece.    2s.  Qd. 
Legendary  Tales.     With  Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Fcap.  8vo.     5*. 
The  Poor  Incumbent.    Fcap.  8vo.     Sewed,  Is.     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Old  Folks  from  Home ;    or,  a  Holiday  in  Ireland  in  1861. 

Second  Edition,    Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Aunt  Judy's  Tales.     Illustrated  by  Clara  S.  Lane.    Fcap.  8vo. 

Third  Edition.    3s.  M. 
Aunt  Judy's  Letters.     Illustrated  by  Clara  S.  Lane.     Fcap. 

8vo.    3s.  M. 

Melchior's  Dream,  and  other  Tales.      By  J.  H.  G.     Edited  by 
Mrs.  Gatty.    Illustrated.    Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  Qd. 


'"^  m^HE  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel 

f^^         Defoe.     With  100  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.      Uniform 
with  "  Andersen's  Tales."  Small  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Qd. 

Andersen's  Tales  for  Children.  Translated  by  A. 
Wehnert.  With  105  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Wehnert,  W.  Thomas,  and 
others.  Small  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Qd. 
Among  the  Tartar  Tents ;  or,  the  Lost  Fathers.  A  Tale.  By 
Anne  Bo\>Tnan,  Author  of  "  Esperanza,"  "  The  Boy  Voyagers,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

Little  Maggie  and  her  Brother.     By  Mrs.  G.  Hooper,  Author  of 
•'  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  School,"   "  Arbell,"    &c.      With  a 
'  Frontispiece.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  Qd. 


10  Messrs.  Bell  mid  Daldy^s 

Guessing  Stories ;  or,  the  Surprising  Adventures  of  the  Man 
•with  the  Extra  Pair  of  Eyes.  A  Book  for  Young  People.  By  a  Country 
Parson.     Imperial  16mo.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

Cavaliers  and  Eound  Heads.  By  J.  G.  Edgar,  Author  of  "  Sea 
Kings  and  Naval  Heroes."     Illcstrated  by  Amy  Butts.     Fcap.  8to.    5*. 

Sea-Kings  and  Naval  Heroes.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  J.  G. 
Edgar.   With  Illustrations  by  C.  K.  Johnson  and  C.  Keene.  Fcap.  8to.  bs. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  in  Short  Words.  By  Sarah 
Crompton.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  M.    Also  an  Edition  for  Schools,  Is. 

The  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  in  Short  Words.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  Svo.     Is.  M.    Stiff  cover,  Is. 

Nursery  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Motherly.  With  Illustrations  by  C. 
S.  Lane.     Imperial  16mo.    2s.  M.    Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6^. 

Nursery  Poetry.  By  Mrs.  Motherly.  With  Eight  Illustrationc 
by  C.  S.  Lane.     Imperial  16mo.     2s.  M.     Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6af. 

Nursery  Carols.  Illustrated  with  120  Pictures.  By  Ludwie 
Ricther  and  Oscar  Pletsch.  Imperial  16mo,  Ornamental  Binding.  3s.  6a. 
coloured,  6s. 

Poetry  for  Play-Hours.  By  Gerda  Fay.  With  Eight  largo 
Illustrations.     Imperial  16mo.     3s.  6rf.    Coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  M. 

Very  Little  Tales  for  Very  Little  Children  In  single  Syllables 
of  Four  and  Five  letters.  New  Edition.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  I6mo.  Is.  6d. 
each,  or  in  I  vol.  3s. 

Progressive  Tales  for  Little  Children.    In  w^ords  of  One  and  Tvx 

Syllables.     Forming  the  sequel  to  "  Very  Little  Tales."    New  Edition. 
Illustrated.    2  vols.     16mo.     Is.  &d.  each,  or  in  1  vol.  3s. 

The  White  Lady  and  Undine,  translated  from  the  German  by  the 
Hon.  C.  L.  Lyttelton.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap.  Svo.  5s.  Or, 
separately,  2s.  6c?.  each. 

The  Lights  of  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp.  Translated  by  Lady  Maxwell 
Wallace.  With  a  coloured  Frontispiece.  Imperial  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt 
edges,  5s. 

Voices  from  the  Greenwood.  Adapted  from  the  Original.  By 
Lady  Maxwell  Wallace.     With  Illustrations.     Imperial  16mo.     2s.  &d. 

Princess  Use  :  a  Legend,  translated  from  the  German.  By  Lady 
Maxwell  Wallace.    With  Illustrations.     Imperial  16mo.    2s.  M. 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Children.  Illustrated  with  Thirty-seven 
highly-finished  Engi-avings,  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.  A.,  Helmsley,  Palmer, 
Skill,  Thomas,  and  H.  Weir.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 
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CJe  ^f^itaxm'^  licture  13oofe  Series* 

Written  expressly  for  Young  People,  super-royal  16mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5s.  each. 
f^^IBLE  Picture  Book.     Eighty  Illustrations.    (Coloured, 


Scripture  Parables  and  Bible  Miracles.     Thirty-two 

Illustrations.     (Coloured,  7s.  6d.) 

English  History.     Sixty  Illustrations.     (Coloured,  9s.) 
Good  and  Great  Men.     Fifty  Illustrations.     (Coloured,  9s.) 
Useful  Knowledge.     One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Figures. 

Cloth,  red  edges,  price  2s.  6d.  each.     (^Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.) 
Scripture  Parables.     By  Kev.  J.  E.  Clarke.     16  Illustrations. 
Bible  Miracles.     By  Eev.  J.  E.  Clarke,  M.A.     16  Illustrations. 
The  Life  of  Joseph.     Sixteen  Illustrations. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Sixteen  Illustrations. 


LAKK'S  Introduction  to  Heraldry.— Containing  Rules 

for  Blazoning  and  Marshalling  Coats  of  Armour — DictionaiT' 
of  Terms — Orders  of  Knighthood  explained — Degrees  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry— Tables  of  Precedency;  48  Engravings, 
including  upwards  of  1,000  Examples,  and  the  Arms  of  nu- 
merous Families.  Sixteenth  Edition  improved.  Small  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Co- 
loured, 18s. 

Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,  with  Four  Thousand  Engrav- 
ings of  the  Crests  of  the  Peers,  Baronets,  and  Gentry  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  Dictionary  of  Mottos,  &c.  Tenth 
Edition,  enlarged.     2  vols,  small  8vo.     1/.  4s. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  to  its  utility  and  correctness  (in 
the  main)  is,  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  work  of  reference  ia  the  Herald* 
College.     No  wonder  it  sells." — Spectator. 

A  Handbook  of  Mottoes  borne  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Cities, 
Public  Companies,  &c.  Translated  and  Illustrated,  with  Notes  and 
Quotations,  by  C.  N.  Elvin,  M.A.     Small  8vo.     6s. 

Gothic  Ornaments ;  being  a  Series  of  Examples  of  enriched  De- 
tails and  Accessories  of  the  Architecture  of  Great  Britain.  Drawn  from 
existing  Authorities.  By  J.  K.  Colling,  Ai'chitect.  Royal  4to.  Vol.  I. 
Zl.l3s.6d.    Vol.  II.   3^.  16s.  M. 

Details  of  Gothic  Architecture,  Measured  and  Drawn  from  existing 
Examples.     By  J.  K.  Colling,  Architect.     Royal  4to.    2  vols.    5/.  5s. 
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The  Architectural  History  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  with  an  In- 
troductory Essay  on  the  Fall  of  the  Tower  and  Spire.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Jacksonian  Professor  iu  the  University  of 
Cambridge.— Of  Boxgrove  Priory,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
— And  of  Shoreham  Collegiate  Church,  together  with  the  Collective  Archi- 
tectural History  of  the  foregoing  buildings,  as  indicated  by  their  mould- 
ings, by  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  F.R.I  B. A.  Illustrated  by  one  hundred 
Plates,  Diagrams,  Plans  and  Woodcuts.     Super-royal  4to.     1/.  10s. 

Architectural  Studies  in  Erance.  By  the  Kev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M. A., 
F.S.A.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  P.  H. 
Delamotte.     Imp.  8vo.     21.  2s. 

Remarks  on  Church  Architecture.  With  Illustrations.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.    2  vols.    8vo.  II.  Is. 

A  Few  Notes  on  the  Temple  Organ.  By  Edmund  Macrory,  M.A. 
/Second  Edition.     Super-royal  16mo.     Half  morocco,  Roxburgh,  3s.  6d. 

Scudamore  Organs,  or  Practical  Hints  respecting  Organs  for  Vil- 
lage Churches  and  small  Chancels,  on  improved  principles.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Baron,  I\I.A.,  Rector  of  Upton  Scudamore,  Wilts.  With  Designs  by 
George  Edmund  Street,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition^  revised  and  enlm'ged. 
8vo.  "6s. 

The  Bell ;  its  Origin,  History,  and  Uses.    By  Rev.  A.  Gatty .    3s. 

Practical  Remarks  on  Belfries  and  Ringers.  By  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Ellacombe,  M.A.,  F. A.S.,  Rector  of  Clyst  St.  George,  Devonshire.  Second 
Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  Chiming.     Illustrated.     8vo.     3s. 

Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Newcastle,  in  1853. 
With  Numerous  Engravings.    2  vols.     8vo.     21.  2s. 

History  of  the  Parish  of  Ecclesfield,  in  the  County  of  York.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Hope,  Staffordshire,  formerly 
Cm-ate  of  Ecclesfield.     8vo.     16s. 

A  Handbook  for  Visitors  to  Cambridge.  By  Norris  Deck. 
Illustrated  by  8  Steel  Engravings,  97  Woodcuts,  and  a  Map.  Crowu 
8vo.     5s. 

Canterbury  in  the  Olden  Time:  from  the  Municipal  Archives 
and  other  Sources.     By  John  Brent,  F.S.A.     With  Illustrations.    6s. 

Whirlwinds  and  Dust-Storms  of  India.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions drawn  from  Nature,  bound  separatel)';  and  an  Addendum  on  Sani- 
tary Measures  required  for  European  Soldiers  in  India.  By  P.  F.  H. 
Baddeley,  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army,  Retired  List.  Large  8vo.  With 
Illustrations,  8s.  M. ;  without  Illustratious,  3s. 

Two  Transparent  Wind  Cards  in  Horn,  adapted  to  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemispheres,  for  the  u^ie  of  Sailors.    2s. 

The  Addresses  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  of  1861,  to  H.  I.  M.  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  the  Imperial  Rescript  and  other  Documents. 
Translated  for  presentation  to  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  British 
Parliament.  By  J.  Plorue  Payne,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Lond.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Royal  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
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EBSTER'S  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    New   Edition,   revised    and   gi-eatly   enlarged,  by 
Chauncey  a.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  College.     4to. 
(1624  pp.)     1^.  Us.  U.;   half  calf,  21.;   calf,  or  half  russia, 
21.  2s. ;  russia,  21.  li)s. 

Though  the  circulation  of  Dr.  Webster's  celebrated  Dictionary,  in  its 
various  forms,  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  and  in  every  country 
where  the  English  Language  is  spoken,  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  many  persons  to  whom  the  book 
is  yet  unknown,  and  who,  if  seeking  for  a  Dictionary  which  should  supply 
all  reasonable  wants,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  select  one  from  the  numerous 
competitors  in  the  field. 

In  announcing  this  New  Edition,  the  Proprietors  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  features  which  distinguish  it,  and  to  put  before  those  who  are  in 
want  of  such  a  book,  the  points  in  which  it  excels  all  other  Dictionaries, 
and  which  render  it  the  best  that  has  as  yet  been  issued  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  daily  use : — 

1.  Accuracy  of  Definition.  2.  Pronunciation  intelligibly  marked.  3. 
Completeness.  4.  Etymology.  5.  Obsolete  Words.  6.  Uniformity  in  the 
Mode  of  Spelling.     7.  Qnotations.     8.  Cheapness. 

With  the  determination  that  the  superiority  of  the  work  shall  be  fully 
maintained,  and  that  it  shall  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  age 
and  the  universal  increase  of  education,  the  Proprietors  have  added  to 
this  New  Edition,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Goodi'ich, — 

A  Table  of  Synonyms.  An  Appendix  of  New  Words.  Table  of  Qnota- 
tions, Words,  Phrases,  &c. 
Tables  of  Interest,  enlarged  and  Improved ;  calculated  at  Five 
per  Cent. ;  Showing  at  one  view  the  Interest  of  any  Sum,  from  £1  to 
£365  :  they  are  also  carried  on  by  hundreds  to  £1,000,  and  by  thousands 
to  £10,000,  from  one  day  to  365  days.  To  which  are  added.  Tables  of 
Interest,  from  one  to  12  months,  and  from  two  to  13  years.  Also  Tables 
for  calculating  Commission  on  Sales  of  Goods  or  Banking  Accounts,  from 
^  to  5  per  Cent.,  with  several  useful  additions,  among  which  are  Tables 
for  calculating  Interest  on  large  sums  for  1  day,  at  the  several  rates  of  4 
and  5  per  Cent,  to  £100,000,000.  By  Joseph  King,  of  Liverpool.  24th 
Edition.  With  a  Table  showing  the  number  of  days  fi-om  any  one  day 
to  any  other  day  in  the  Year.     8vo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Housekeeping  Book,  or  Family  Ledger ;  on  an  Improved 
Principle.  By  which  an  exact  Account  can  be  kept  of  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure ;  suitable  for  any  Year,  and  may  be  begun  at  any  time.  With 
Hints  on  Household  Management,  Receipts,  &c.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
8vo.     Cloth,  Is.  M,  sewed.  Is. 

The  Executor's  Account  Book,  with  short  Practical  Instructions 
for  the  guidance  of  Executors.     By  a  Solicitor.     Folio.     4s. 


EGBNDS    and    Lyrics,    by   Adelaide   Anne  Procter. 

&th  Edition.    Fcap.   5s.   Antique  or  best  plain  morocco,  10s.  6rf 

Second  Series.     Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    5s. ; 


antique  or  best  plain  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

The  Legend  of  the  Golden  Prayers,  and  other  Poems.     By  C  F. 

Alexander,  Author  of  "  Moral  Songs,"  &c.    Fcap.  8vo.  5s. ;  antique  or  best 
plain  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Verses  for  Holy  Seasons.  By  the  Same  Author.  Edited  by  the 
Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  ith  Edition.  Fcap.  3s.  6d. ;  morocco,  antique 
calf  or  morocco,  8s.  6d. 
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Nightingale  Valley  ;  a  Collection  of  Choice  Lyrics  and  Short 
Poems.  From  the  time  of  Shakespeare  to  the  present  day.  Edited  by 
William  Alliugham.    Fcap.  8vo.  os. ;  mor.,  antique  calf  or  mor.,  10s.6£/. 

Latin  Translations  of  English  Hymns.  By  Charles  Buchanan 
Pearson,  M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  Sarnm,  and  Rector  of  Knebvorth.  Fcap. 
8vo.     5s. 

The  Frithiof  Saga.  A  Poem.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Mucklestone,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Dinedor,  Herefordshire; 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  Coll.  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  M. 

Saul,  a  Dramatic  Poem  ;  Elizabeth,  an  Historical  Ode;  and  other 
Poems.     By  William  Fulford,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

Lays  and  Poems  on  Italy.     By  F.  A.  Mackay.     Fcap.  8vo.  bs. 

Poems  from  the  German.  By  Richard  Garnett,  Author  of  "  lo 
in  Egypt,  and  other  Poems."     Fcap.  8a'o.     3s.  %d. 

Id  in  Egypt,  and  other  Poems.     By  R.  Garnett.    Fcap.  Svo.  5s. 

The  Monks  of  Kilcrea,  and  other  Poems.   Third  Edition.  Post  Svo. 

7s.  M. 

Christopheros,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Ven.  W.  B.  Mant, 
Archdeacon  of  Down.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Teuton.    A  Poem.    By  C.  J.  Riethmiiller.    Crown  Svo.    7s.  ^d. 

Dryope,  and  other  Poems.    By  T.  Ashe.    Fcap.  Svo.    6s. 

Wild  Thyme.     By  E.  M.  Mitchell.     Fcap.  Svo.     5s. 

Lyrics  and  Idylls.    By  Gerda  Fay.   Fcap.  Svo.     4s. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and  other  Poems.    By  W.  Morris.    5s. 

David  Mallet's  Poems.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  F.  Dins- 
dale,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.     New  Edition.     Post  Svo.     10s.  &d. 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  Yorkshire.  Transcribed  from  private  MSS., 
rare  Broadsides,  and  scarce  Publications ;  with  Notes  and  a  Glossary. 
By  C.  J.  D.  Ingledew,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.G.H.S.,  author  of  "  The  History 
of  North  Allerton."     Fcap.  Svo.     6s. 

Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.   3  vols.  sm.  Svo.  15s. 

Half-bound,  18s.    Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  1/.  lis.  M. 

Ellis's  Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetry.     3  vols.  sm.  Svo.  15s. 

Half-bound,  18s.      Antique  calt,  or  morocco,  1/.  lis.  &d. 

The  Book  of  Ancient  Ballad  Poetry  of  Great  Britain,  Historical, 

Traditional  and  Romantic  :  with  Modern  Imitations,  Translations,  Notes 
and  Glossary,  &c.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Moore.  New  and  Improved  Edition, 
Svo.     Half-bound,  14s.    Antique  morocco,  21s. 

The  Promises  of  Jesus  Christ.  Illuminated  by  Albert  H.  Warren, 
Second  Edition.     Ornamental  cloth,  15s.     Antique  morocco  elegant,  I'ls. 

Christmas  with  the  Poets  :  a  Collection  of  English  Poetry 
relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christmas.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  and 
with  numerous  initial  letters  and  borders  beautifully  printed  in  gold  and 
colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  Nir  (itul  improved  Editio7i.  Super  royal  Svo. 
Ornamental  binding,  21s.    Antique  morocco,  31s.  &d. 
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THEN^  CaBtabrigienses.     By  C.  H.  Cooper,  F.S.A., 
and   Thompson   Cooper.     Volume    I.  1500—1585.     8vo.     18j. 
Vol.  II.     1586—1609.     8vo.     18s. 
>  -^w  This  work,  in  illustration  of  the  biography  of  notable  and 

eminent  men  who  have  been  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
comprehends  notices  of :— 1.  Authors.  2.  Cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  heads  of  religious  houses  and  other  church  dignitaries.  3.  States- 
men, diplomatists,  military  and  naval  commanders.  4.  Judges  and  emi- 
nent practitioners  of  the  civil  or  common  law.  5.  Sufferers  for  religions 
or  political  opinions.  6.  Persons  distiaguished  for  success  in  tuition.  7. 
Eminent  physicians  and  medical  practitioners.  8.  Artists,  musicians, 
and  hsralds.  9.  Heads  of  colleges,  professors,  and  principal  officers  of  the 
university.  10.  Benefactors  to  the  university  and  colleges,  or  to  the 
public  at  large. 
The  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England.  By  C  H.  Pearson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
King's  College,  London.     8vo.     12s. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Csesar  to  the  End 
of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,  bv  Hume  and  Smollett.  With  the  Continua- 
tion, to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  the  Rev.  T  S.  Hughes,  HD. 
late  Canon  of  Peterborough.  New  Edition,  containing  Historical  Illustra- 
tions, Autographs,  and  Portraits,  copious  Notes,  and  the  Author  s  last 
Corrections""  and  Improvements.     In  18  vols,  crown  8vo.  4s.  each. 

Vols.  I.  to  VI.  (Hume's  portion),  \l.  4s. 

Vols.  VII.  to  X.  (Smollett's  ditto),  16s. 

Vols.  XI.  to  XVIII.  (Hughes's  ditto),  II.  12s. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  George  HI.  to  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D  ^tm 
Edition,  almost  entirely  re-wi'itten.      In  7  vols.     8vo.     2,1.  13s.  M. 

Choice  Notes  from  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  by  the  Editor.  Fcap. 
Svo.    5s.  each. 

Vol.  I.— History.       Vol.  II.— Folk  Lore. 

Master  Wace's  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  England.    Trans- 
lated from  the  Norman  by  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  Bart.,  H.B.M.  Pleni- 
jotentiary,  Frankfort.     With  Photograph  Illustrations  of  the  Bayeaux 
?apesti-y.     Medium  4to.     Half-morocco,  Roxburgh,  21.  2s. 
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The  Prince  Consort's  Addresses  on  Diiferent  Public  Occasions. 
Beautifully  printed  by  Whittingham.     4to.     10s.  Qd. 

Life  and  Books ;  or,  Eecords  of  Thought  and  Reading.  By  J.  F. 
Boyes,  M.A.     Fcap.  Svo.   5s. ;  calf,  8s.  &d. 

Life's  Problems.  By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.  C.  B.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.    5s. 

Parliamentary  Short-Hand  (Official  System).  By  Thompson 
Cooper.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  &d. 

This  is  the  system  universally  practised  by  the  Gai-ernment  Official  i?*- 
porters.  It  has  many  advantages  over  the  system  ordinarily  adopted, 
and  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible,  except  in  a  high-priced  volume. 

English  Retraced ;  or,  Remarks,  Critical  and  Philological,  founded 
on  a  Comparison  of  the  Breeches  Bible  with  the  English  of  the  present 
day.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
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The  Pleasures  of  Literature.  By  R.  Aris  Willmott,  Incumbent  of 
Bear-Wood.     Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.    5s.     Morocco,  10s.  6rf. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Youths  leaving  School.     By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 

Gilderdale,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.  5s.    Calf,  8s.  fid. 
Hints  to  Maid  Servants  in  Small  Households,  on  Manners,  Dress, 

and  Duties.     By  Mrs.  Motherly.     Fcap.  8vo.     Is.  M. 

A  Wife's  Home  Duties;  containing  Hints  to  inexperienced 
Housekeepers.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  M. 

Geology  in  the  Garden :  or,  The  Fossils  in  the  Flint  Pebbles. 
With  106  Illustrations.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Eley,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Halcyon :  or  Rod-Fishing  in  Clear  Waters.  By  Henry  Wade, 
Secretary  to  the  Weardale  Angling  Association.  With  Coloured  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  Flies,  and  other  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.   7s.  M. 

A  Handy  Book  of  the  Chemistry  of  Soils  :  Explanatory  of  their 
Composition,  and  the  Influence  of  Manures  in  ameliorating  them,  with 
Outlines  of  the  various  Processes  of  Agricultural  Analysis.  By  John 
ScoflFern,  M.B.     Crown  8vo.    4s.  M. 


SERMONS, 

;  ARISH  SERMONS.    By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.  A., 

Vicar  of  Bridgwater.  Author  of  the  "  Sacrament  of  Respon- 
sibility," and  "  TheSecond  Adam  and  the  New  Birth."  Fcap. 
8vo.  Vol.  I,  Advent  to  Trinity;  Vol.  II,  Trinity  to  Advent. 
7s.  6f/.  each. 

Twenty-four  Sermons  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  and 
on  the  Church,  By  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
{Hitherto  unpublished.)    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

King's  College  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  M.A., 
Divinity  Professor.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  &d. 

Sermons  preached  in  Westminster,  By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Secretan, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Vauxhall-Bridge  Road.    Fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield. 

12mo.     8s. 

Twenty  Plain  Sermons  for  Country  Congregations  and  Family 
Reading.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield.    Fcap.    5j. 

Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation — Advent  to  Trinity.  By  the 
Rev.  Hastings  Gordon,  M.  A.     12mo.     fi.f. 

Sermons  on  Popular  Subjects,  preached  in  the  Collegiate  Church, 
Wolverhampton.     By  the  Rev.  Julius  Lloyd,  M.  A.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 

Gospel  Truths  in  Parochial  Sermons  for  the  Great  Festivals. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Townson,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Four  Sermons  on  the  "  Comfortable  Words"  in  the  Office  for  the 
Holy  Communion.     By  Alexander  Goalen,  B.A.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s. 

The  Prodigal  Son.     Sermons  by  W.  R.  Clark,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 

Taunton,  S.  Mary  Magdalene.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
The  Redeemer  :    a  Series  of  Sermons  on  Certain  Aspects  of  the 

Person  and  Work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      By  W.  R.  Clark,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Taunton.     Fcap.  8vo.     5*. 
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The  Fulness  of  the  Manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  being  a  Course 
of  Epiphany  Lectures.  By  Hilkiah  Bedford  Hall,  B.C.L.,  Afternoon 
Lecturer  of  the  Parish  Church,  Halifax,  Author  of  "  A  Companion  to  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s. 

Parochial  Sermons.  By  the  Kev.  D.  G.  Stacy,  Vicar  of  Horn- 
church,  Essex.    Fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

Sermons  Suggested  by  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.     By  the  "Very  Rev.  Dean  Hook.     2  vols.     Fcap.  8vo.    12s. 

Five  Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.     Third  Edition.    3s. 

Plain  Parochial  Sermons.  By  the  Eev.  C.  F.  C.  Pigott,  B.A., 
late  Curate  of  St.  Michael's,  Handsworth.     Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

Our  Privileges,  Responsibilities,  and  Trials.     By  the  Rev.  E. 

Phillips,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

Sermons,  chiefly  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  T,  Nunns,  M.A.  Edited 
by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.   Fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

Sermons,  Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Godalming,  Surrey, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Boyce,  M.A.,  Vicar.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

Life  in  Christ.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies,  M.A.,  Rector 

of  Christ  Church,  Marylebone.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

The  Church  of  England ;  its  Constitution,  Mission,  and  Trials. 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Broughton.  Edited,  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir,  by 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Harrison.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Plain  Sermons,  Addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the 
late  E.  Blencowe,  M.A.     1st  and  3rd  Series,  fcap.  8vo.  7s.  M.  each. 

Occasional  Sermons.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  Qd. 

Missionary  Sermons  preached  at  Hagley.     Fcap.    3s.  M. 

The  Sufficiency  of  Christ.  Sermons  preached  during  the  Reading 
Lenten  Mission  of  1860.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  &d. 

Westminster  Abbey  Sermons  for  the  Working  Classes.    Fcap. 

Authorized  Edition.    1858.    2s. :  1859.    2s.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Authorized  Edition. 
1859.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 


ALLY  Readings  for  a  Year,  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  and 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Young,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  improved.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  1/.  Is.  Antique 
calf,  II.  16s.     Morocco,  Hayday,  2/. 

Short  Sunday  Evening  Readings,  Selected  and  Abridged  from 
various  Authors  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Cawdor.  In  large  type. 
8vo.     5s. 
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A  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy 
Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  A.M.,  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Cripplegate. 
8to.  Vol.  1.  Advent  to  Easter,  15s.  Vol.  II.  Easter  to  the  Sixteenth 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  I4s. 

Lights  of  the  Morning  :  or,  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the 
Year.  From  the  (jerman  of  Frederic  Arndt.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  ISIagee,  D.D.  Fcap.  8vo.  Advent  to  Whitsuntide,  os.  6d. 
Trinity,  5s.  6d. 

The  Second  Adam,  and  the  New  Birth  ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Bap- 
tism as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Bridgewater,  Author  of  "  The  Sacrament  of  Responsibility." 
Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.     4s.  M. 

The  Sacrament  of  Responsibility  ;  or,  Testimony  of  the  Scripture 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  Holy  Baptism,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Cases  of  Infants,  and  Answers  to  Objections.     iSixth  Edition.    6d. 


Popular  Illustrations  of  some  Remarkable  Events  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dawson,  LL.B.,  Rector  of  Toynton. 
Post  8vo.     8s.  6d. 

The  Acts  and  Writings  of  the  Apostles.  By  C.  Pickering 
Clarke,  M.  A.,  late  Curate  of  Teddingtoa.  Post  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  with  Map., 
7s.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  "  Ultimate  Civilization," 
&c.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  David :  an  Exposition  of  the  First 
Nine  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.     Fcap.  8vo.    5s. 

A  Companion  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament : 
being  Explanatory  Notes,  together  with  Explanatory  Observations  and 
an  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Hall,  B.C.L.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  M. 

A  History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  II.  to  the  Rise  of  the  Bangorian  Controversy  in  1717.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Debary,  M.A.     8vo.     14s. 

A  Treatise  on  Metaphysics  in  Connection  with  Revealed  Religion. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  MacMahon.     8vo.     14s. 

Aids  to  Pastoral  Visitation,  selected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev. 

H.  B.  Browning,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  George,  Stamford.    Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  M. 

Remarks  on  Certain  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  popularly 
termed  the  Occasional  Sei-vices.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dampier.    12mo.    5s. 

The  Sympathy  of  Christ.  Six  Readings  for  the  Sundays  in  Lent, 
or  for  the  Days  of  the  Holy  Week.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dampier,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Coggeshall.    Second  Edition.    18mo.    2s.  iid. 
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Reasons  of  Faith  ;  or,  the  Order  of  the  Christian  Argument  de- 
veloped and  explained.    By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.  -Is.  6(i. 

Charles  and  Josiah ;  or.  Friendly  Conversations  between  a  Church- 
man and  a  Quaker.     Crown  8vo.     bs. 

Papers  on  Preaching  and  Public  Speaking.    By  a  Wykehamist. 

Fcap.  8vo.     bs. 

This  volume  is  an  enlargement  and  extension,  with  corrections,  of  the 
Papers  which  appeared  in  the  "  Guardian  "  in  1858-9. 

The  Speaker  at  Home.  Chapters  on  Public  Speaking  and  Reading 
aloud,  bv  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Halcombe,  M.A..  and  on  the  Physiology  of  Speech, 
by  W.  H.  Stone,  M.A.,  M.B.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  M. 

The  English  Churchman's  Signal.  By  the  Writer  of  "  A  Plain 
Word  to  the  Wise  in  Heart."     Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6f/. 

A  Plain  Word  to  the  Wise  in  Heart  on  our  Duties  at  Church,  and 
on  our  Prayer  Book.     Fourth  Edition.     Sewed,  Is.  'od. 

Readings  on  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Litany. 
By  i.  S.  Blunt.    Second  Edition,  enlarged.     Fcap.  Svo.    3s.  6cZ. 

Confirmation.  By  J.  S.  Blunt,  Author  of  "  Readings  on  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,"  &c.     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  6rf. 

Life  after  Confirmation.     By  the  same  Author.     18mo.     Is. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  (Prayer  Book  Version).  With  Short  Head- 
ings and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkms,  B.D  ,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  Second  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth  limp,  red  edges,  2s.  M. 

Family  Prayers  :— containing  Psalms,  Lessons,  and  Prayers,  for 
every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Week.  By  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkms, 
B.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  Is. ;  sewed,  9rf. 

Household  Prayers  on  Scriptural  Subjects,  for  Four  Weeks. 
With  Forms  for  various  occasions.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   Second  Edition,  enlarged.     Svo.     4s.  M. 

Forms  of  Prayer  adapted  to  each  Day  of  the  Week.     For  use 

in  Families  or  Households.     By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  D.D.,    Svo.    2s.  6cL 

Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  San- 
derson A  New  Edition,  to  which  is  now  added  a  Memoir  of  JNIr.  Isaac 
Walton,  by  William  Dowling,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  With  Illustrative  Notes,  numerous  Portraits,  and  other  Engrav- 
ings, Index,  &c.     Crown  Svo.  10s.  6rf.      Calf  antique,  15s.     INIorocco,  18s 

The  Life  of  Martin  Luther.     By  H.  Worsley,  M.  A.,  Rector  of 

Easton,  Suffolk.     2  vols.  Svo.     II.  4s. 

Civilization  considered  as  a  Science  in  Relation  to  its  Essence,  its 
Elements,  and  its  End.  By  George  Harris,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister  at  Law,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke." 
Svo.    12s. 
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The  Church  Hymnal,  (with  or  without  Psalms.)  12mo.  Large 
Type,  Is.  6^.     18mo.     Is.     32mo.  for  Parochial  Schools,  Q,d. 

This  book  is  now  in  use  in  every  English  Diocese,  and  is  the  Authorized 
Book  in  some  of  the  Colonial  Dioceses. 

Three  Lectures  on  Archbishop  Cranmer.     By  the  Eev.  C.  J. 

Burton,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle.     12mo.     3s. 

Church  Reading:  accorrling  to  the  method  advised  by  Thomas 
Sheridan.     By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Halcombe,  M.A.    8vo.    3s.  Qd. 

The  Kafir,  the  Hottentot,  and  the  Frontier  Farmer.  Passages 
of  Missionary  Life  from  the  Journals  of  the  Ven.  Ai-chdeacon  Memman. 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  M. 

Lectures  on  the  Tinnevelly  Missions.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell, 

of  Edeyenkoody.     Crown  8vo.    2s.  M. 

The  "  Cruise  of  the  Beacon."  A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the 
Islands  in  Bass's  Straits.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

\*  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy  are  agents  for  all  the  other  Publications  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China.    By  John 

Laurence  de  Mosheim,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Guttingcn. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  notes, 
by  Richard  Gibbings,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Tessauran,  and  Vicar  of  Ferbaue, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Meath.    3s.  M. 

Giles  Witherne ;  or.  The  Reward  of  Disobedience.  A  Village 
Tale  for  the  Young.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Parkinson,  D.C.L.  Sixth 
Edition.     Illustrated  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  IMann.     Super-royal  16mo. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Disorderly  Family ;  or,  the  Village  of  R  *  *  *  *.  A  Tale  for 
Young  Persons.    In  Two  Parts.    By  a  Father.    Qd. ;  Cloth,  gilt  edges.  Is. 

The  Offertory  :  the  most  excellent  way  of  contributing  Money 
for  Christian  Purposes.  By  J.  H.  Markland,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  S.A.  Se- 
cond Edition,  enlarged,  2d. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  of  Derby. 

EART  Music,  for  the  Hearth-Ring ;  the  Street-Walk  ; 
the  Country  Stroll;  the  Work-Hours;  the  Rest-Day;  the 
Trouble-Time.     Neiv  Edition.     Is.  paper;  Is.  6f/.  cloth  limp. 

The   Giant's  Arrows.     A  Book  for  the  Children  of 
Working  People.     16mo.  M. ;  cloth,  Is. 

Children  at  Church.    Twelve  Simple  Sermons.   2  vols.   Is.  each  ; 
Is.  6f/.  cloth,  gilt ;  or  together  in  1  vol.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6rf. 

Little  Lectures  for  Little  Folk.     16mo.     Is. 

Plain  Papers  on  the  Social  Economy  of  the  People.     Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

No.  1.  Recreations  of  the  People. — No.  2.  Penny  Banks. — No.  3.  La- 
bourers' Clubs  and  Working  Men's  Refreshment  Rooms. — No.  4.  Children 
»f  the  Peo])le.     6r/.  each. 
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W^t  Bebotional  Eitrarg, 

Edited  by  the  Very  Kev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

A  Series  of  Works,  original  or  selected  fi-om  well-known  Cliurch  of  Eng- 
land Divines,  published  at  the  lowest  price,  and  suitable,  from 
their  practical  character  and  cheapness,  for 
Parochial  distribution. 

HORT  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  2  vols. 
(1260  pages,)  o2mo.  Cloth,  5s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  9«.  Calf 
antique,  12s. 

In  Separate  Parts. 
ADVENT  to  LENT,  cloth.  Is. ;  limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  M. ; 
LENT,  cloth,  M.  :  calf,  2s.  3d!.     EASTER,  cloth,  9d. ;  calf,  2s:-dd.     TRI- 
NITY, Part  I.  Is. ;  calf,  2s.  6d.     TRINITY,  Part  II.  Is. ;  calf,  2s.  6d. 
*^*  Large  Paper  Edition,  4  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  large  type.     14s.     Morocco,  30s. 

The  Christian  taught  by  the  Church's  Services.     (490  pages), 
royal  32mo.     Cloth,  2s.  M. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.  Qd.    Calf  antique,  6s. 

In  Separate  Parts. 
ADVENT  TO  TRINITY,  cloth,  Is. ;  limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.   M.     TRI- 
NITY, cloth,  M. ;  calf,  2s.  2d.     MINOR  FESTIVALS,  8^. ;  calf,  2s.  2d. 
%*  Large  Paper  Edition,  Fcap.  Svo.  large  type.     6s.  6ti.       Calf  antique,  or 
morocco,  lis.  6fl?. 

Devotions  for  Domestic  Use.     32mo.  cloth,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges, 
4s.     Calf  antique,  5s.  6(^.     Containing: — 

The  Common  Prayer  Book  the  best  Companion  in  the  Family  as  well 

as  in  the  Temple.     3rf. 
Litanies  for  Domestic  Use,  2d. 
Family  Prayers ;  or,  Morning  and  Evening  Services  for  every  Day  ia 

the  Week.     By  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  cloth,  6f/. ;  calf,  2s. 
Bishop  Hall's  Sacred  Aphorisms.     Selected  and  an'anged  with  the 
Texts  to  which  they  refer.     By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Exton,  M.A. ;  cloth,  9d. 
*^*  These  are  arranged  together  as  being  suitable  for  Domestic  Use ;  but 
they  may  be  had  separately  at  the  prices  affixed. 

Aids  to  a  Holy  Life.     First  Series.    32mo.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  calf, 

gilt  edges,  3s.  M.     Calf  antique,  5s.     Containing: — 

Prayers  for  the  Young.     By  Dr.  Hook,  ^d. 

Pastoral  Address  to  a  Young  Communicant.     By  Dr.  Hook,  \d. 

Helps  to  Self-Examination.     By  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  ^d. 

Directions  for  Spending  One  Day  Well.     By  Archbishop  Synge,  ^d. 

Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life.     By  Archbishop  Sj-nge.     \d. 

The  Sum  of  Christianity,  wherein  a  short  and  plain  Account  is  given 
of  the  Christian  Faith ;  Christian's  Duty ;  Christian  Prayer ;  Chris- 
tian Sacrament.     By  C.  Ellis,  \d. 

Ejaculatory  Prayer;  or,  the  Duty  of  Offering  up  Short  Prayers  to  God 
on  all  Occasions.     By  R.  Cook.    2d. 

Prayers  for  a  Week.     From  J.  Sorocold,  2d. 

Companion  to  the  Altar ;  being  Prayers,  Thanksgivings,  and  Medita- 
tions.    Edited  by  Dr.  Hook.     Cloth,  M. 
%*  Any  of  the  above  may  be  had  for  distribution  at  the  prices  affixed ;  they 
are  arranged  together  as  being  suitable  for  Young  Persons  and  for  Pri- 
vate Devotion. 
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The  Devotional  Library  contiymed. 

Aids  to  a  Holy  Life.  Second  Series.  32ino.  Cloth,  2s. ;  calf, 
gilt  edges,  4.s.     Calf  antique,  5s.  &d.     Containing : — 

Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on  each  Day  in 

the  Week,  -.id. 
The  Retired  Christian  exercised  on  Divine  Thoughts  and  Heavenly 

Meditations.     By  Bishop  Keu.     'id. 
Penitential  Keflections  for  the  Holy  Season  of  Lent,  and  other  Days  of 

Fasting  and  Abstinence  during  the  Year.     M. 
The   Crucified  Jesus ;    a  Devotional   Commentary  on  the  XXII  and 

XXIII  Chapters  of  St.  Luke.     By  A.  Horneck,  D.D.     M. 
Short  Reflections  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  during  the  Week. 

By  N.  Spinckes,  2d. 
The  Sick  Man  Visited ;  or,  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  the  Sick  Room. 
By  N.  Spinckes,  M. 
%*  These  are  arranged  together  as  being  suitable  for  Private  Meditation  and 
Prayer :  they  may  be  had  separately  at  the  prices  affixed. 

Helps  to  Daily  Devotion.     32mo.     Cloth,  8d.     Containing  : — 
The  Sum  of  Christianity,  Id. 
Directions  for  spending  One  Day  Well,  |d. 
Helps  to  Self-Examination,  ^d. 
Short  Reflections  for  Morning  and  Evening,  2d. 
Prayers  for  a  Week,  2d. 
The  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  in  Three 
Parts,  with  suitable  Meditations  and  Prayers.     By  W.  Reading,  M.A. 
32mo.     Cloth,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.     Calf  antique,  5s.  6rf. 

Hall's  Sacred  Aphorisms.  Selected  and  arranged  with  the  Texts 
to  which  they  refer,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Exton,  M.A.  32mo.  cloth,  M. ; 
limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  M. 

Devout  Musings  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  2  vols.  32mo.  Cloth, 
5s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  9s. ;  calf  antique,  12s.  Or,  in  four  parts,  price  \s. 
each  ;  limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  M. 

The  Church  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book.     32mo.  cloth,  8d. ;  calf, 

gilt  edges,  2s.  M. 
%*  A  Large  Paper  Edition  for  Prizes,  &c.     Is.  M. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 


HORT  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Edited 
by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.  D.  Neiv  Edition.  4  vols, 
fcap.  8vo.,  large  type,  14s.;  morocco,  30s. 

The  Christian  taught  by  the  Church's  Services.  Edited 
by  theVery  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.  D.  Neio  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  large  type. 
6s.  &d.    Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  lis.  6aJ. 

Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on  each 
Day  of  the  Week,  according  to  the  stated  Hours  of  Prayer.  Fifth  Edition, 
with  additions.     16mo.     Cloth,  red  edges,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

A  Companion  to  the  Altar.  Being  Prayers,  Thanksgivings,  and 
Meditations,  and  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Edited  by  the  Very 
Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Handsomely  printed  in  red 
and  black.     32mo.     Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.     Morocco,  3s.  M. 

The  Church  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book.     Edited  by  W.  P. 
Hook,  D.D.     Large  paper.    Cloth,  Is.  6rf. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  3s.  M. 
%*  For  cheap  editions  of  the  above  Five  Books,  see  List  of  the  Devotional 
Library, 
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EDUCATIONAL    BOOKS. 

13itiliotf)eca  (Elamta. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  With  English  Notes.  8to.  Edited 
by  various  Scholars,  under  the  direction  of  G  Long,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Classical 
Lecturer  of  Brighton  College:  and  the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A., 
Head  Master  ofKing  Edward's  School,  Bath. 

ESCHYLUS.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.     18*. 

Cicero's  Orations.    Edited  by  G .  Long,  M.A.    4  vols. 
Vol.  I.  16s.;  Vol.  II.  14s;  Vol.  III.  16s.;  Vol.  IV.  18s. 

Demosthenes.    By  R.  Whiston,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Rochester 
Grammar  School.     Vol.  I.     16s.     Vol.  II.  freparing. 

Euripides.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.     3  vols.     16s.  each. 

Herodotus.     By  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     2  vols.     32s. 

Hesiod.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.  A.     10s.  6d. 

Homer.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.  A.     Vol.  I.  [Preparing. 

Horace.     By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.     18s. 

Juvenal  and  Persius.    By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    14s. 

Plato.    By  W.  H.  Thompson,  M.A.    Vol.  I.  [Preparing, 

Sophocles.  ByF.H.Blaydes,M.A.  Vol.1.  IBs.  Yol.ll. preparing. 

Terence.   By  E.  St.  J.  Parry,  M.A.,Balliol  College,  Oxford.    18s. 

Virgil.     By  J.  Conington,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford. 
Vol.  I.  containing  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics.    12s.  Vol.  II.  nearly  ready. 


A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.     Newly  Edited,  with  English 
Notes  for  Schools.     Fcap.  8vo. 

CAESARIS  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico.     Second 
Edition.     By  G.  Long,  M.A.     5s.  M. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Books  1  to  3,    "With  English 
Notes  for  Junior  Classes.     By  G.  Long,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

M.  TuUii  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  Sive  de  Senectute,  Laelius,  Siro 
de  Amicitia,  et  Epistolae  Selectae.    By  G.  Long,  M.A.    4s.  6d. 

Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  Omnia.     By  A.  J.  Macleane,  6*.  Gd. 

Juvenalis  Satirae  XVI.      By  H.  Prior,  M.A.      (Expurgated 
Edition).    4s.  6d. 
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Grammar- School  Classics  continued. 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Fastorum  Libri  Sex.     By  F.  A.  Paley.     5s. 

C.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurtha.     By  G.  Long,  M.A.    5a. 

Taciti  Germania  et  Agricola.     By  P.  Frost,  M.A.  3s.  6c?. 

Xenophontis  Anabasis,  with  Introduction  ;  Geographical  and 
other  Notes,  Itinerary,  and  Three  Maps  compiled  from  recent  surveys. 
By  J.  F.  Macmichael,  B.A.     New  Edition.     5s. 

Xenophontis  Cyropaedia.  By  G.  M.  Gorham,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     6s. 

Uniform  ivith  the  above. 
The  New  Testament  in  Greek.    With  English  Notes  and  Prefaces 
by  J.  F.  Macmichael,  B.A.     730  pages.     7s.  6d. 


This  series  is  intended  to  supply  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  cheap 
and  accurate  editions  of  the  Classics,  which  shall  be  superior  in  mechanical 
execution  to  the  small  German  editions  now  current  in  this  country,  and  more 
convenient  in  form. 

The  texts  of  the  Bibliotheca  Cla-isica  and  Grammar  School  Classics,  so  far 
as  they  have  beep  published,  will  be  adopted.  These  editions  have  taken 
their  place  amongst  scholars  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  Classical  Litera- 
ture of  this  country,  and  are  admitted  to  be  good  examples  of  the  judicious 
and  practical  nature  of  English  scholarship  ;  and  as  the  editors  have  formed 
their  texts  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  editions  extant,  it  is  believed 
that  no  texts  better  for  general  use  can  be  found. 

The  A'olumes  will  be  well  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  in  a 
16mo.  size,  and  Avill  be  issued  at  short  intervals. 

jESCHYLUS,  ex  novissima  recensione  F.  A.  Paley.    3s. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  recensuit  G.  Long,  A.M.  2s. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia  et  Epistolse  Select?©, 
recensuit  G.  Long,  A.M.     Is.  6d. 

Euripides,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.  M.  3  vols.  3s.  6d,  each. 

Herodotus,  recensuit  J.  W.  Blakesley,  S.T.B.     2  yols.     7s. 

Horatius,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane,  A.M.    2s.  6c?. 

Lucretius,  recognovit  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  A.M.     2s.  6d. 

Sallusti  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurtha,  recognovit  G.  Long,  A.M. 
Is.  6d. 

Thucydides,  recensuit  J.  G.  Donaldson,  S.T.P.     2  vols.     7s. 

Vergilius,  ex  recensione  J.  Conington,  A.M.     3s.  &d. 

Xenophontis  Anabasis  recensuit  J .  F.  Macmichael,  A.B.    2s.  6d. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graecum  Textus  Stephanici,  1550.    Acce- 
dunt  variae  Lectiones  editionum  Bezae,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanni,  Tischen- 
dorfii,  Ti-egellesii,  curante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.     4s.  6rf. 
Also,  on  4to.  writing  paper,  for  MSS.  notes.     Half  bound,  gilt  top,  21«. 
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"With  English  Notes  for  Schools.     Uniform  with  the  Grammar  School 
Classics.     Fcap.  8vo. 
;  VENTURES  de  Telemaque,  par  Fenelon.     Edited  by 
C.  J.  Delille.     Second  Edition,  revised.    4s.  Gd. 
Histoire   de  Charles  XII.  par  Voltaire.      Edited  by 
L.  Direy.    Second  Edition,  revised.    Zs.  M. 

Select  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.     Third  Edition,  revised.    Edited  by 
F.  Gasc,  M.A.     3s. 

"  None  need  now  be  afraid  to  introduce  this  eminently  French  author, 
either  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  translating  him,  or  the  occasional 
licence  of  thought  and  expression  in  which  he  indulges.  The  renderings 
of  idiomatic  passages  are  unusually  good,  and  the  purity  of  English  per- 
fect."— AthencEum. 

Picciola,  by  X.  B.  Saintine.     Edited  by  Dr.  Dubuc.     3s.  M. 

This  interesting  story  has  been  selected  with  the  intention  of  providing 
for  schools  and  young  persons  a  good  specimen  of  contemporary  French 
literature,  free  from  the  solecisms  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  writers 
of  a  past  age. 

Schiller's  Wallenstein,  complete  Text.    With  Notes,  &c.  by  Dr. 
A.  Buchheim.     6s  M. 


(Elajssical  Catles,    8vo. 

1 OTABILI A  Qusedam  :  or,  the  principal  tenses  of  such 
Irregular  Greek  Verbs  and  such  elementary  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French  Constructions  as  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Is.  6rf. 
Greek  Accidence.     By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.     Is. 
Latin  Accidence.     By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.  A.     Is. 
Latin  Versification.     Is. 
The  Principles  of  Latin  Syntax.     Is. 
Homeric  Dialect :  its  leading  Forms  and  Peculiarities.    By  J.  S. 

Baird,  T.C.D.  Is.  6rf. 
A  Catalogue  of  Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective;  their 
leading  formations,  tenses  in  use,  and  dialectic  inflexions  ;  with  a  copious 
Appendix,  containing  Pai'adigms  for  conjugation.  Rules  for  formation  of 
tenses,  &c.  &c.  By  J.  S.  Baird,  T.C.D.  Neic  Edition,  revised.  3s.  6f/. 
Richmond  Rules  to  form  the  Ovidian  Distich,  &c.  By  J.  Tate, 
M.A.    Neiv  Edition,  revised.    Is.  6d. 


N  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  containing  24  Maps ; 
constructed  by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Long.  JVeiv  Edi- 
tion, with  coloured  outlines,  and  an  Index  of  Places.    12s.  6d. 

A  Grammar  School  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.    The 
Maps  constructed  by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Long.     Imp.  8vo.    5s. 

First  Classical  Maps,  with  Chronological  Tables  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  History,  Tables  of  Jewish  Chronology,  and  a  Map  of  Palestine. 
By  the  Rer.  J.  Tate,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Imp.  8vo.    7s.  &d. 
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The  Choephorae  of  ^schvlus  and  its  Scholia.  Revised  and  in- 
terpreted by  J.  F.  Davies/Esq.,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.    8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Homer  and  Eno;lish  Metre.     An  Essay  on  the  Translating  of  the 

Iliad  and  Odyssey.  With  a  Literal  Rendering  in  the  Spenserian 
Stanza  of  the  First  Book  oF  the  Odyssey,  and  Specimens  of  the  Iliad. 
William  G.  T.  Barter,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  A  Literal  Translation,  in  Spen- 
serian Stanza,  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer."     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

Auxilia  Graeca  :  containing  Forms  of  Parsing  and  Greek  Trees, 

the  Greek  Prepositions,  Rules  of  Accentuation,  Greek  Idioms,  &c.  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Latin  Grammar.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A  ,  F.R  S.,  Professor 
of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  in 
University  College.     Third  Editioii,  revised.     Post  8vo.     8s. 

A  Short  Latin  Grammar,  for  Schools.     By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A., 

F.R.S.     Third  Edition.     Post  8vo.     3s.  M. 

Latin  Accidence.  Consisting  of  the  Forms,  and  intended  to  pre- 
pare boys  for  Key's  Short  Latin  Grammar.     Post  8vo.     2s. 

A  First  Cheque  Book  for  Latin  Verse  Makers.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  Gretton,  Stamford  Free  Grammar  School.    Is.  6f/.     Key,  2s.  M. 

Reddenda ;  or  Passages  with  Parallel  Hints  for  translation  into 
Latin  Prose  and  Verse.    By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Gretton.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6ci. 

Rules  for  the  Genders  of  Latin  Nouns,  and  the  Perfects  and  Su- 
pines of  Verbs;  with  hints  on  Construing,  &e.  By  H.  Haines,  M.A.   Is.  6cf. 

Latin  Prose  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  A,  Church,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Masters  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  &d. 

Materials  for  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost, 
M. A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  2s.  6rf.  Key,  4s, 

Materials  for  Greek  Prose  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost, 
M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  Qd.     Key  to  ditto.  5s. 

The  Works  of  Virgil,  closely  rendered  into  English  Rhythm,  and 
illustrated  from  British  Poets  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  Centuries.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Singleton,  M.A.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     18s. 

Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus.     Illustrated  with  50  Engravings  from 

the  Antique.     Fcap.  Bvo.     5s.     Morocco,  9s. 

Selections  fi*om  Ovid :  Amores,Tristia,  Heroides,  Metamorphoses. 
With  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  GcL 

Sabrinae  Corolla  in  hortulis  Regiae  Scholae  Salopiensis  con- 
texuerunttres  viri  floribuslegendis.  Editio  Altera.  Bvo.  12s.  Morocco, 21s. 

Rudimentary  Art  Instruction  for  Artisans  and  others,  and  for 
Schools.  FREEHAND  OUTLINE.  Part  I.  Outline  from  Outline, 
or  from  the  Flat.  3s.  Part  II.  Outline  from  Objects,  or  from  the 
Round.     4s.     By  John  Bell,  Sculptor.     Oblong  4to. 

A  Graduated  Series  of  Exercises  in  Elementary'  Algebra,  with  an 

Appendix  containing  Papers  of  Miscellaneous  Examples.  Designed  for 
the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  MathematicaJ 
Master  at  Wellington  College.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  &d. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid.  Books  L— VI.  XI.  1-21;  XIL  1,  2  ; 
a  new  text,  based  on  that  of  Simson,  with  Exercises.  Edited  by  H.  J 
Hose,  late  Mathematical  Master  of  Westminster  School.     Fcap.    4s.  6flf. 
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A  Graduated  Series  of  Exercises  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid  : 
Books  I.— VI.;  XI.  1—21;  XII.  1,  2.  Selected  aud  arranged  by  Henry 
J.  Hose,  M.A.     12mo.     Is. 

The  Enunciations  and  Figures  belonging  to  the  Propositions  in 
the  First  Six  and  part  of  the  Eleventh  Books  of  Euclid's  Elements, 
(usually  read  in  the  Universities,)  prepared  for  Students  in  Geometry 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Brasse,  D.D.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  On  cards, 
in  case,  5s.  6d. ;  without  the  Figures,  6a!. 

A  Compendium  of  Facts  and  Formulae  in  Pure  and  Mixed 
Mathematics.  For  the  use  of  Mathematical  Students.  By  G.  R. 
Smalley,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.     Fcap.  8vo,     3s.  6d. 

A  Table  of  Anti-Logarithms ;  containing  to  seven  places  of  deci- 
mals, natural  numbers,  answering  to  all  Logarithms  from  -00001  to  -99999 ; 
and  an  improved  table  of  Gauss'  Logarithms,  by  which  may  be  found  the 
Logarithm  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  quantities.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Table  of  Annuities  for  three  Joint  Lives  at  3  per  cent.  Car- 
lisle.    By  H.  E.  Filipowski.     Third  Edition.     8vo.  15s. 

Handbook  of  the  Slide  Rule :  showing  its  applicability  to  Arith- 
metic, including  Interest  and  Annuities  ;  Mensuration,  including  Land 
Surveying.  With  numerous  Examples  and  useful  Tables.  By  W.  H. 
Bayley,  H.  M.  East  India  Civil  Service.     12mo.     6s. 

The  Mechanics  of  Construction ;  including  the  Theories  on  the 
Strength  of  Materials,  Roofs,  Arches,  and  Suspension  Bridges.  With 
numerous  Examples.  By  Stephen  Fenwick,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich.    8vo.    12s. 


A  New  French  Course,  by  Mons.  F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  M.A- 

French  Master  at  Brighton  College. 

E  Petit  Compagnon :   a  French  Talk-book  for  Little 
Children.   With  52  Illustrations.    16mo.   2s.  6rf. 

First  French  Book ;  being  a  New,  Practical,  and  Easy 
Method  of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  French  Language, 
New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.    Is.  6rf. 

French  Fables,  for  Beginners,  in  Prose,  with  an  Index  of  all  the 
words  at  the  end  of  the  work.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s. 

Second  French  Book ;  being  a  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book,  on 
a  new  and  practical  plan,  exhibiting  the  chief  peculiai-ities  of  the  French 
Language,  as  compared  ^^•ith  the  English,  and  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the 
"  First  French  Book."     Fcap.  8vo.   "2s.  6rf. 

A  Key  to  the  First  and  Second  French  Books.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6cL 

Histoires  Amusantes  et  Instructives  ;  or.  Selections  of  Complete 
Stories  from  the  best  French  Authors,  who  have  written  for  the  Young. 
With  English  Notes.    Neio  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  M. 

Practical  Guide  to  Modern  French  Conversation  :  containing : — 
I.  The  most  current  and  useful  Phrases  in  Every-DayTalk;  II.  Every- 
body's Necessary  Questions  and  Answers  in  Travel-Talk.     Fcap.     2s.  &d. 

French  Poetry  for  the  Young.  With  English  Notes,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  plain  Rules  of  French  Prosody.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s. 

Materials  for  French  Prose  Composition;  or.  Selections  from  the 
best  English  Prose  Writers.  With  copious  Foot  Notes,  and  Hints  for 
Idiomatic  Renderings.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  Sto.    4s.  6d.     Key,  6s. 
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HE  French  Drama ;  being  a  Selection  of  the  best  Tra- 
(J^^         gedies  and  Comedies  of  IMoliere,    Racine,    P.    Corneille,   T. 
Corneille,  and  Voltaire.     With  Arguments  in  English  at  the 
head  of  each  scene,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatorj-,  by 
A.    Gombert.      18mo.      Sold   separately  at   Is.    each.    Half- 
bound,  Is.  &d.  each. 


COMEDIES  BY  MOLIERE. 

Le  Misanthrope. 

Les  Preeieuses  Ridicules 

L'Avare. 

L'Ecole  des  Femmes. 

Le  Bcursreois  Gentilhomme. 

L'Ecole  des  Maris. 

Le  Tartuffe. 

Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui. 

Le  Malade  Imaginaire. 

M.  de  Pouceaugnac. 

Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

Amphitryon. 

Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin. 

TRAGEDIES,  &C.  BY  RACINE. 

La  Thebaide,  on  les  Freres 

Bajazet. 

Ennemis. 

Mithridate. 

Alexandre  le  Grand. 

Iphieenie. 
Phedre. 

Andromaque. 

Les  Plaideurs,  {Com.) 

Esther. 

Britannicus. 

Athalie. 

Berenice. 

TRAGEDIES,  &C.  BY  P.  CORXEILLE. 

Le  Cid. 

Pompee. 

Horace. 

Cinna. 

BY  T.  CORXEILLE. 

Polyeucte. 

Ariane. 

PLAYS  BY  VOLTAIRE. 

Brutus. 

Le  Fanatisme. 

Zaire. 

Merope. 

Alzire. 

La  Mort  de  Cesar. 

Orestes. 

Semiramis. 

Le  Nouveau  Tre'sor  :  or,  French  Student's  Companion  :  designed 
to  facilitate  the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight.  TJtirtecnth 
Edition,  with  Additions.     By  M.  E***  S*****.     12mo.     Roan,  3s.  6rf. 

A  Test-Book  for  Students :  Examination  Papers  for  Students 
preparing  for  the  Universities  or  for  Appointments  in  the  Army  and 
Civil  Service,  and  arranged  for  General  Use  in  Schools.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Stantial,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Bridg- 
water. Parti. — History  and  Geography.  2s.  M.  Part  II. — Language 
and  Literature.  2s.<od.  Part  III.— Mathematical  Science.  2s.  M.  Part 
IV.— Physical  Science.     Is.  &d.     Or  in  1  vol.,  Crow-n  8vo.,  7s.  M. 

Tables  of  Comparative  Chronology,  illustrating  the  division  of 

Universal  History  into  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  History;  and 
containing  a  System  of  Combinations,  distinguished  by  a  particular  type, 
to  assist  the  Memory  in  retaining  Dates.  By  W.  E.  Bickmore  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Bickmore,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     4to.     5s. 

A  Course  of  Historical  and  Chronological  Instruction.  By  W. 
E.  Bickmore.     2  Parts.     12mo.  3s.  M.  each. 

A  Practical  Synopsis  of  English  History :  or,  A  General  Sum- 
mary of  Dates  and  Events  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and  Candidates  for  Public 
Examinations.     By  Arthur  Bowes.     Third  Edition,  enlarged.     8vo.     2s. 
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The  1862  Edition  of  Under  Government :  an  Official  Key  to  the 
Civil  Serm-e  and  Guide  for  Candidates  seeking  Appointments  under  the 
Crown.  By  J^  C.  Parkinson,  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House.  Aeio 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Government  Examinations ;    being   a   Companion   to  "  Under 

Government,"  and  a  Guide  to  the  Civil  Service  Examinations.    By  J   C 
Parkinson.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  /     .  v/. 

The  Student's  Text-Book  of  English  and  General  History,  from 
B.  c  100  to  the  present  time.  With  Genealogical  Tables,  and  a  Sketch 
ot  the  i-nghsh  Constitution.  By  D.  Beale.  Sixt/i  Edition.  Post  Svo 
bewed,  2s.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"This  is  very  much  in  advance  of  most  works  we  have  seen  devoted  to 
similar  purposes.  We  can  award  very  high  praise  to  a  volume  which 
may  prove  invaluable  to  teachers  and  taught."— At/ienamm. 

The  Elements  of  the  English  Language  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.  D.  University  College  School.  iVeio  Edition,  en- 
larged, and  improved.     Crown  Svo.    4s.  M. 

The  Geographical  Text-Book;  a  Practical  Geography,  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  that  useful  science,  by  a  constant  reference  to 

the  Blank  Maps.     ByM.  E  .  .  .    S 12mo.     2s. 

II.  The  Blank  Maps  done  up  separately.    4to.     2s.  coloured. 

The  Manual  of  Book-keeping  ;  by  an  Experienced  Clerk.  12mo 
Eighth  Edition.    4s. 

Double  Entry  Elucidated.     By  B.  W.  Foster.     4to.     8s.  6d 

Penmanship,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  lUustratedand  Exnlained 
By  B.  F.  Foster.     12mo.     New  Edition.     2s.  U.  M^iainea 

Goldsmith's  (J.)  Copy  Books .-  five  sorts,  large,  text,  round,  small 
and  mixed.     Post  4to.  on  fine  paper.     6s.  per  dozen.  ' 

The  Young  Ladies'  School  Kecord:  or,  Register  of  Studies  and 
conduct.     12mo.     6d. 

Welchman  on  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eno-land 
with  Scriptural  Proofs,  &c.     18mo.  2s.  or  interleaved  for  Students'^  3s.     ' 

Bishop  Jewel's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  with  his 
famous  Epistle  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  Memoi?.     32mo.     2s. 

A  Short  Explanation  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Christian 
1  ear,  with  Questions  for  Schools.     Royal  32mo.  2s.  6d. ;  calf,  4s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Astronomy  :  a  Popular  Treatise  on  Descriptwe  Phv- 
So«!'  ^Fcap.''8vo'''5s^'''"°''°°'^"     ^^  "^"^''  ^''^""'  F.R.A.S.  ^ Second  di- 

^^\Iil^  S^l'ef  ''f  ^f  fT-  ?'i°-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Brief  Introduction 
Ius2:L^^?^l3?^SSg?a?ii:-^-^^^^^  - 

^"tg'ifrm^.^  SL'^'TS'  ^''^^'^^  ^^'  Florilegium  Poetieun. 
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Bell  and  Daldt's  Illustrated  School  Books. 

Royal  16mo. 
I^CHOOL  Primer.    6d. 

School  Reader.     Is.  [Shortly. 

Poetry  Book  for  Schools.     Is. 


Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Young,  by  Horace 
Grant. 


XERCISES  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Senses  ;   for 
Young  Children.     18mo.     Is.  (id. 


^^  Geography  for  Young  Childi'en.  New  Edition.  18mo.  2j 
Arithmetic  for  Young  Children.  New  Editiun.  18mo.  Is.  6<i. 
Arithmetic.     Second  Stage.     New  Edition,     18mo.     3s. 


PERIODICALS. 


5f^|J;0TES  and  Queries:  a  Medium  of  Intercommunication 


:3 


for  Literary  Men,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  Genealogists,  &c. 
Published  every  Saturday.     4to.     id.,  stamped,  5d. 

Vols.  I.  to  XII.  Second  Series  now  ready,  10s.  6rf.  each. 

General  Index  to  the  First  Series,  5s. 
Second  Series.  Sewed  5s. :  cloth  5s.  6rf. 


The  Monthly  Medley  for  Happy  Homes.  A  New  Miscellany 
for  Children.  Conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke.  Price  \d. 
Volumes  for  1860  and  1861,  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Parish  Magazine.  Edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A., 
Derby.  Monthly,  price  Id.  Volumes  for  1859, 1860,  and  1861,  Is.  6f/.-and 
2s.  each. 

The  Mission  Field  :  a  Monthly  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Vols.  II.  to  VI.  post  Svo.  3s. 
each.     (Vol.  I.  is  out  of  print.)     Continued  in  Numbers,  2d.  each. 

The  Gospel  Missionary.  Published  for  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  Monthly  at  ^d.  Vols.  II.  to 
XI.  in  cloth,  Is.  each.     (Vol.  I.  is  out  of  print.) 

Missions  to  the  Heathen  ;  being  Records  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Efforts  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen.  Published  occasionally  in  a 
cheap  form  for  distribution,  at  prices  varying  from  Id.  to  Is.  6rf.  each. 
Nos.  1  to  43  are  already  published. 

Church  in  the  Colonies,  consisting  chiefly  of  Journals  by  the 

Colonial  Bishops  of  their  Progress  and  Special  Visitations.  Published 
occ^i.iioually  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  each.  Noe.  1  to  37  are 
already  published. 
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LARKE'S     COMMERCIAL     COPY-BOOKS. 

Price   4d.      A  liberal   allowance   to   Schools  and 
Colleges. 
The  First  Copy-Book  contains  elementary  turns,  with  a  broad 
mark  lilie  a  T,  which  divides  a  well-formed  turn  into  two  equal  parts.     This 
exercise  enables  the  learner  to  jufige  of  form,  distance,  and  proportion. 

The  Secoxd  contains  large-hand  letters,  and  the  means  by  which  such 
letters  may  be  properly  combined  ;  the  joinings  in  writing  being  probably  as 
difficult  to  learn  as  the  form  of  each  character.  This  book  also  gives  the  whole 
alphabet,  not  in  separate  letters,  but  rather  as  one  icord ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  alphabet,  the  difficult  letters  are  repeated  so  as  to  render  the  writing  of  the 
pupil  more  thorough  and  uniform. 

The  Third  contains  additional  large-lmnd  practice. 

The  Fourth  contains  large-hand  ivords,  commencing  with  unflourished 
capitals;  and  the  words  being  short,  the  capitals  in  question  receive  the 
attention  they  demand.  As  Large,  and  Extra  Large-text,  to  which  the  fingers 
of  the  learner  are  not  equal,  have  been  dispensed  with  in  this  series,  the 
popular  objection  of  having  too  many  Copy-books  for  the  pupil  to  drudge 
through,  is  now  fairly  met.  When  letters  are  very  large,  the  scholar  cannot 
compass  them  without  stopping  to  change  the  position  of  his  hand,  which 
destroys  the  freedom  which  such  writing  is  intended  to  promote. 

The  Fifth  contains  the  essentials  of  a  useful  kind  of  small-hand.  Thei^e 
are  first,  as  in  large-hand,  five  easy  letters  of  the  alphabet,  forming  four 
copies, -which  of  course  are  repeated.  Then  follows  the  remainder  of  the 
alphabet,  with  the  difficult  characters  alluded  to.  The  letters  in  this  hand, 
especially  the  a,  c,  d,  g,  o,  and  q,  are  so  formed  that  when  the  learner  will 
have  to  correspond,  his  writing  will  not  appear  stiff.  The  copies  in  this  book 
are  not  mere  Large-hand  reduced. 

The  Sixth  contains  small-hand  copies,  with  instructions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  pupil  should  hold  his  pen,  so  that  when  he  leaves  school  he  may 
not  merely  have  some  facility  in  copying,  but  really  possess  the  information 
on  the  subject  of  \^Titing  which  he  may  need  at  any  future  time. 

The  Seventh  contains  the  foundation  for  a  style  of  small-hand,  adapted  to 
females,  moderately  pointed. 

The  Eighth  contains  copies  for  females ;  and  the  holding  of  the  pen  is,  of 
course,  the  subject  to  which  they  specially  relate. 

This  Series  is  specially  adapted  for  those  ivho  are  preparing  for  a  commercial 
life.  It  is  generally  found  when  a  boy  leaves  school  that  his  icriting  is  of  such 
a  character  that  it  is  some  months  before  it  is  available  for  book-keeping  or 
accounts.  The  special  object  of  this  Series  of  Copy-Books  is  to  form  his  icriting 
in  such  a  style  that  he  may  be  put  to  the  work  of  a  counting -hmise  at  once.  By 
following  this  course  from  the  first  the  writing  is  kept  free  and  legible,  whilst  it 
avoids  unnecessary  flourishing. 

Specimens  of  hand-writing  after  a  short  course  may  be  teen  on  application  to 
the  Publishers. 


BELL  AND  DALDY'S 


SOCKET 


GLUMES. 


A    SEKIES  OF    SELECT   WORKS    OF 

FAVOURITE   AUTHORS. 

'^'^'^^"^'HE  intention  of  the  Publishers  is  to  produce  a  Series  of 
\kM  Volumes  adapted  for  general  reading,  moderate  in  price, 
^  .,  rj_jvf  compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  executed  in  a  style 
■r^-y-^^  fitting  them  to  be  permanently  preserved. 

They  do  not  profess  to  compete  with  the  so-called  cheap  volumes. 
They  believe  that  a  cheapness  which  is  attained  by  the  use  of 
inferior  type  and  paper,  and  absence  of  editorial  care,  and  which 
results  in  volumes  that  no  one  cares  to  keep,  is  a  false  cheapness. 
They  desire  rather  to  produce  books  superior  in  quality,  and 
relatively  as  cheap. 

Each  volume  will  be  carefully  revised  by  a  competent  editor, 
and  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  new  type 
and  ornaments  and  initial  letters  specially  designed  for  the  series. 

The  Pocket  Volumes  will  include  all  classes  of  Literature,  both 
copyright  and  non-copyright  ; — Biography,  History,  Voyages, 
Travels,  Poetry,  sacred  and  secular.  Books  of  Adventure  and 
Fiction.  They  will  include  Translations  of  Foreign  Books,  and 
also  such  American  Literature  as  maj^  be  considered  worthy  of 
adoption. 

The  Publishers  desire  to  respect  the  moral  claims  of  authors 
who  cannot  secure  legal  copyright  in  this  country,  and  to  re- 
munerate equitably  those  whose  works  they  may  reprint. 

The  books  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals,  in  paper  covers,  at 
various  prices,  from  Is.  to  3s.  6rf.,  and  in  cloth,  top  edge  gilt,  at 
6t/.  per  volume  extra,  in  half  morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  at  Is. 
exti'a,  in  antique  or  best  plain  morocco  (Hayday),  at  4s.  extra. 

Now  Ready.  Preparing. 

The  Sketch-Book.     By  Washington    I    Sea  Songs  and  Ballads.    By  Charles 


Irving.    3s. 
White's  IS  atural  History  of  Selborne. 

:3s. 
Coleridge's  Poems.     2s.  Qd. 
The  Robin  Hood  Ballads.     2s.  &d. 
The  Midshipman.      By  Capt.  Basil 

Hall,  R.N.     3s. 
The  Lieutenant  and  Commander.  By 

the  same  Author.     3s. 
Southey's  Lile  of  Nelson.    2s.  M. 
George  Herbert's  Poems.     2s. 
George  Herbert's  Works.     .3s. 
Longfellow's  Poems.     2s.  M. 
Lamb'sTalesfrom  Shakspeare.  2s.  M. 
Jlilton's  Paradise  Lost.     2s.  6(/. 
Milter,  a    Paradise   Regained   and 
other  Poems.     2s.  M. 


Dibdiu,  and  others 
Burns's  Poems. 
Burns's  Songs. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.      Illus- 
trated. 
The  Conquest  of  India.      By  Capt. 

Basil  Hall,  R.N. 
Walton's  Lives   of  Donne,   Wottou, 

Hooker,  &c. 
Gray's  Poems. 
Goldsmith's  Poems. 
Goldsmith's  Viear  of  Wakefield. 
Henry  Vaughan's  Poems. 

And  others. 
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